: AU 2s 


Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 
light ! so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Making use of an article of Dr. 
Kaygorodoff in the Novoyé Vre- 
mya, H. P. Blavatsky published 
the following in Lucifer for March 
1891. In India the Festival of 
Lights continues for five days 
to celebrate the New Year, and 
it would be very interesting to 
trace with the aid of compara- 
tive study, the common origin, 
perhaps, of the Lights of Heaven 
visiting our earth surrounded by 
the darkness of ignorance in the 
East as in the West :— 

The custom of the Christmas 

_ tree is a very recent institution. It 
is of a late date not only in Russia, 
but also in Germany, where it 
was first established and whence 
it spread everywhere, in the New 

,as well as in the old World. In 
France the Christmas tree was 
adopted only after the Franco- 
German war, later therefore than 


1870. According to Prussian 
chronicles, the custom of lighting 
the Christmas tree as we now find 
it in Germany was established 
about a hundred years ago. It 
penetrated into Russia about 
1830, and was very soon adopted 
throughout the Empire by the 
richer classes. 

It is very difficult to trace the 
custom historically. Its origin 
belongs undeniably to the highest 
antiquity. Fir trees have ever’ 
been held in honour by the an- 
cient nations of Europe. As ever- 
green plants, and symbols’ of 
never-dying vegetation, they were 
sacred to the nature-deities, such 
as Pan, Isis and others, Accord- 
ing to ancient folklore the pine 
was born from the body of the 
nymph Pitys* (the Greek name of 
that tree), the beloved of the gods 
Pan and Boreas. During the ver- 


ER SRE Ray, ARTO ANE TIRES SO 
*A nymph beloved by the god Pan and changed into a fir tree, 
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nal festivals in honour of the great 
goddess of Nature, fir trees were 
brought into the temples decorat- 
ed with fragrant violets. 

The ancient Northern peoples 
of Europe had a like reverence 
for the pine and fir trees in gene- 
ral, and made great use of them 
at their various festivals. Thus, 
for instance, it is well known that 
the pagan priests of ancient Ger- 
many, when celebrating the first 
stage of the sun’s return towards 
the vernal equinox, held in their 
hands highly ornamented pine 
branches. And this points to the 
great probability of the now Chris- 
tian custom of lighting Christmas 
trees being the echo of the pagan 
custom of regarding the pine 
as a symbol of a solar festival, 
the precursor of the birth of 
the Sun. It stands to reason 
that its adoption and establish- 
ment in Christian Germany im- 
parted to it a new, and so to speak, 
Christian form. Thence fresh 
legends—as is always the case— 
explaining in their own way the 
origin of the ancient custom. We 
know of one such legend, remark- 
ably poetical in its charming sim- 
plicity, which purports to give the 
origin of this now universally 
prevailing custom of ornamenting 
Christmas trees with lighted wax 
tapers. 

Near the cave in which was 
born the Saviour of the world grew 
three trees—a pine, an olive, and 
a palm. On that holy eve when 
the guiding star of Bethlehem 
appeared in the heavens, that star 
which announced to the long- 
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suffering world the birth of Him, — 
who brought to mankind the glad ~ 
tidings of a blissful hope, all 
nature rejoiced and is said to have 
carried to the feet of the Infant- 
God her best and holiest gifts. 

Among others the olive tree 
that grew at the entrance of the 
cave of Bethlehem brought forth 
its golden fruits; the palm offered 
to the Babe its green and shadowy 
vault, as a protection against 
heat and storm; alone the pine 
had nought to offer. The poor 
tree stood in dismay and sorrow, 
vainly trying to think what it 
could present as a gift to the © 
Child-Christ. Its branches were — 
painfully drooping down, and the — 
intense agony of its grief forced — 
from its bark and branches a © 
flood of hot transparent tears, 
whose large resinous and gummy ~ 
drops fell thick and fast around it. — 
A silent star, twinkling in the blue 
canopy of heaven, perceived these 
tears; and forthwith, confabulat- 
ing with her companions—lo, a 
. took place. Hosts of 
shooting stars fell down, like unto — 
a great rain shower, on the pine 
until they twinkled and shone 
from every needle, from top to 
bottom. Then trembling with joy- 
ful emotion, the pine proudly 
raised her drooping branches and 
appeared for the first time before 
the eyes of a wondering world, in 
most dazzling brightness. From 
that time, the legend tells us, men 
adopted the habit of ornamen- 
ting the pine tree on Christmas 
Eve with numberless lighted 
dles. 


RENUNCIATION—TRUE AND FALSE 


[B. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. 
We are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 
The Bhagavad-Gité is the book he has mastered through long years of study and 
meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more successfully than 
is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. The papers have 
been translated from the vernacular: it should be understood that they are not literal 


translations, and the translator has adhered more to ideas and principles than to 


words. 


Although B. M. knows English, his inspiration becomes impeded in 
employing that medium of expression and so he prefers not to use it. 


We think our 


readers will have found real inspiration in this series.—EDs. | 


“Deeds of sacrifice, of mortification, and 
of charity are not to be abandoned, for they 
are proper to be performed, and are the purifiers 


of the wise. 


But even those works are to be 


performed after having renounced all selfish 
interest in them and in their fruits; this, O 
son of Pritha, is my ultimate and supreme 
decision.” —Bhagavad-Gitdé, XVIII, 5-6. 


The intuitive response to the 
appeal of the Higher Life is 
natural to man. But for every 
one man who proceeds on this 
greatest of all ventures on a basis 
of knowledge, there are hundreds 
who falia prey to the lures which 
beset the old and narrow way 
sharp as the edge of the razor. 
There are millions who are known 
as Sannyasis and Tyagis. There 
are rare units who are really such. 

The Master Krishna makes it 
abundantly clear that whatever 
we may be doing, we find ourselves 
performing works. And yet the 
Gita is the book far excellence 
which treats of Sannyasa—Re- 
nunciation; it is sometimes called 
the Book of Karma-Yoga, union 
with the Higher Self through 
deeds; but more truly it may be 
called the Book of Renunciation, 
for it advocates renunciation asthe 
highest form of action and teaches 


how man—not some particular 
caste man, but every man—should 
renounce. 

Whatever one’s condition of 
life, a man is called upon to do 
every day three kinds of deeds— 
Yagna-Sacrifice, Tapas-Mortifica- 
tion, Dana-Charity. These three 
should never be disregarded. They 
purify the whole man. 

Living in a competitive world, 
with cares and worries meeting us 
at every turn, how can a man 
even remember to perform reg- 
ularly some work which is sacri- 
ficial, some which is mortifying, 
and some which is charitable ? 
The Gita does not offer these as 
spiritual luxuries, which the privi- 
leged few alone may indulge in; 
they are regarded as necessities of 
soul-life, which no human being 
can set aside without psychic and 
spiritual peril to himself. And 
further, in one single, straightfor- 
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ward injunction it says that even 
these acts of sacrifice, mortifica- 
tion and charity “are to be per- 
formed after having renounced all 
selfish interest in them and in 
their fruits,’ and thus with a 
majestic and sweeping gesture 
defines what true charity, austerity 
and sacrifice are. 

But is it right for a man to 
perform these at the cost of his 
own congenital and congenial 
duties? How can a twentieth- 
century mortal find time or spare 
energy for these deeds of Krishna, 
when all his forces and resources 
are exhausted in doing his own 
natural duties? This question 
does not arise for the student of 
the Gita; for he clearly perceives 
that, in the very performance of 
the natural duties, in the very 
environment of each, are ample 
opportunities to be found to sacri- 
fice joyously, to practise self-con- 
trol and to be charitable on more 
planes than that of economics 
alone. 

It is the very doing of our 
duties, but with a new attitude, 
which the Gitd teaches. It lays 
down certain fundamental princi- 
ples. Let us look at them. 

Necessary and obligatory works 
should be performed—such are 
duties. That which is not neces- 
sary for us to perform, that which 
is not obligatory, that which is not 
due from us to nature or to man 
is not duty. In the performance 
of such deeds of duties two ideas 
should be borne in mind. We 
should not abstain from works 
through bodily propensity, saying: 
“It is painful,” any more than in- 
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dulge in acts because the pleasura- 
ble feeling tempts us in their 
direction. Thus, the motive and 
the desire for the fruits of works 
have to be thought about. Not 
the renunciation of necessary 
duties ; but the renunciation of the 
fruit of all obligatory actions, 
performed without attachment, 
because they ought to be done; 
herein is described renunciation, 
false and true. : 

Thus those who desire to lead 
the Spiritual life have to seek — 
opportunities in their own environ- 
ment for practising sacrifice, 
self-control, and charity. They — 
will not have far to go. Near at 
hand, in their own circumstances, 
in a very short while, they will 
find more than ample scope for 
the fulfilment of their wishes. In 
the home, in the market-place, in 
public life, hundreds of opportuni- 
ties arise, and arise constantly, 
to do the triple deed, dear to the © 
heart of the Mahatma, the perfect — 
performer of perfect deeds. 

However difficult this practice — 
of sacrifice, austerity and charity, 
in daily life, the nature of what 
is expected of us is easily under- 
standable. One has only to look 
within at one’s self and around at 
his kin, friends and fellows, and — 
it does not require much thought — 
to learn how we can be sacrific- 
ing, how we can mortify our lower — 
characteristics, and how we can 
be charitable in thought and feel- 
ing, in words and works. 

To guide us in complexities” 
which must arise, the Gité defines 
what is correct and incorrect 
yagna, tapas, and dana. 
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That sacrifice which violates 
not the laws of Nature and is in 
consonance with some understand- 
ing of those laws, when done with- 
out expectation of any reward 
and with the conviction that it is 
necessary to be done, is correct 
and beneficent. Sacrifices done 
with an eye to reward and 
esteem, or as an ostentation for 
piety, are not spiritual, though 
they are better than those which 
are not according to the precepts of 
Bodhi-dharma, Wisdom-Religion, 
the Science of the Self or Atma- 
Vidya, and which are undertaken 
without any conviction. 

Contemplating with reverence 
the laws of and processes in Na- 
ture; esteeming the beneficent 
deeds of holy men and sages with 
a view to emulate them; purify- 
ing ourselves so that rectitude, 
chastity and harmlessness are 
practised ;— these constitute right 
mortification or austerity of the 
body. Speech which is gentle, true 
and friendly and which results 
from diligence in the reading of 
the records of the Wise—that is 
mortification of speech. Serenity, 
mildness of temper, silence, self- 
restraint, absolute straightforward- 


ness in conduct are called tapas 
or mortification of mind. 

And last—Dana, Charity: gifts 
of knowledge or wealth which are 
bestowed at the proper time on 
the proper person, and by men who 
are not desirous of a return, com- 
prise true charity. And whatever 
is given should be bestowed with 
proper attention, without a feeling 
of superiority or scorn. In the 
giving of gifts wee should avoid 
calculating what spiritual or other 
benefit may accrue to us from 
such giving, also avoid making 
any gift reluctantly or half-hearted- 
ly ; but above all turn away from 
the temptation of gifts given 
out of place and season and to un- 
worthy persons, even though they 
be friends or relatives. 

Here is the basis of the true re- 
ligion of works, which purifies the 
mind, ennobles the conduct, and 
which, the Gita says, is possible 
for any earnest soul to practise; 
for it enables a man to discharge 
his duties and fulfil his obligations 
without running away from the 
station in life in which his own 
aspirations, deeds. and misdeeds 
have placed him. 


B. M. 


RARE MANUSCRIPTS IN PERSIA 


[Dr. Hadi Hasan has lately returned from Persia where, at our request, he made 
enquiries about rare MSS. of philosophical and mystical nature; on some of these 
he writes the following article. He wrote to us from Teheran last July: “I think I 
have fairly exhausted the country ; you will see that the majority of the MSS. mention- 
ed are real treasures ; it seems a pity that they belong to private collectors and are 
mostly out of reach of people who do not command influence or authority.” Later, 
he said : ““Next time I visit Persia I shall do so with a photographer; there are 
specimens of calligraphy in the land which represent the final word in zsthetic art. 
I saw in the possession of Agha Haji Sayyid Nasru’llah, Chief Justice of the Tihran 
High Court, a superb MS.—an encyclopedic work, with marvellous diagrams in the 
sections on music, optics, mechanics and astronomy : no scribe can obviously be of any 
use in transcribing a MS. of this kind. Finally, it sounds incredible and I could hardly 
have believed it without the evidence of my own eyes, the private library belonging 
to Agha Haji Husayn Malik contains about 40,000 MSS. This enormous collection 
is unknown to Europe; it is uncatalogued, disarranged. The owner himself, a 
millionaire, is a lover of books but as he is also a lover of other things, has not had time 
to study his own collection. If some one can finance me to camp out in Persia for 
six months accompanied by a first class photographer and carrying with me about 
Rs. 2000 worth of photographic materials (for these are not available, save in limited 
amounts and in a damaged condition, in Persia) I could bring out with me a select 
collection of rotographs of MSS., over whose loss European Orientalists have long 
been mourning. Take for example the Diwan of Radiu’d-Din of Nishapur: I have ~ 
mentioned this in my article. Mirza Muhammad Abdu’l-Wahhab of Qazwini, one 
of the premier living Orientalists, was anxious to obtain this Diwan (see Lutab-ul- 
Albab, Vol.I, p.403 et seq.); so was Professor Browne: they searched and concluded ~ 
that the Diwan was lost. The Diwan which contains excellent (and very often, 
superb) poetry does not only exist in Tihran, but I believe that there are at least 
four copies of it extant: I have brought with me rotographs of one MS.; I have had 
another MS. transcribed; and the third and fourth copies belonging to H. E. — 
Timurtash and Agha Haji Malik respectively I could not lay my hands on. The 
Diwan, they tell me, is in their collection: I examined their library, but when the 
library contains 40,000 MSS., and the MSS. are all lying on the top of one another 
it is not easy to seize the MS, one needs.” —Ebs.] | 


Msuep MSS. 
The library of the shrine of 
Imam Reda in Meshed has recent- 


Can gh Goel co ole ct ot] (ii) CH 
XIII of a Quran transcribed by 
Imam Husayn [ ce cyl cm cS | 


ly been catalogued in three volu- 
mes by the Persian Government. 
Amongst the MSS. not described in 
the catalogues are (i) Ch. XI—XVvIII 
of a Quran presented by Shah 
‘Abbas the Great and transcribed 
by the caliph ‘Ali [Ub Bt gy de oS] 
(ii) Ch. xxv1.23—Lx of a Qur'an 
presented by Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great and transcribed in 41 A. H. 
by Imam Hasan [ de gpl gu «S- 


and (iv) Ch. lI-cxiv of a Ouran 
transcribed by Imam Sayyid-- 
Sajjad. These four Qur’ans, writ- 
ten in Kufi script on deer-skins, are 
obviously very ancient, but con- 
clusive proof of their authenticity 
is wanting. Other gems of the 
Meshed collection are supposed to 
be (i) Less (Ethology ) by Aris= 
totle, transcribed in 1070 A. Hy 
and (ii) gytipllee Matla‘u’s-Sa 
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‘dayn, Vol. II, by ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
b. Ishaq of Samarqand (816-887 
A. H.), but it is unknown to the 
cataloguers that the former work, 
in the Arabic version made by Ibn 
Na‘imah and revised by Ya‘qub 
b. Ishaq al- Kindi, has been publi- 
shed by F. Dieterici at Leipzig in 
1882 A. D. and that of the latter 
MS. there is one copy in the British 
Museum, Or. 1291, and two in the 
Bodleian Library, Nos. 163-164, 
apart from a MS. owned by Dr. 
Oasim Ghani of Meshed. 

The only valuable MS. in Me- 
shed is ollj Gi sfalic~ abdfolep, 
231 ff. This work of which 


a copy No. 1248 is in the Bodleian | 


Library and another, stamped 
with the seals of the Kings of 
Oudh, is in the British Museum, 
Or. 258, is a mystical treatise on 
“the Path of the Soul,” through 
its three stages—original |.) ; pre- 
sent oli; future -lkli—and was 
composed by Najmu’d-Din Abu 
Bakr ‘Abdu’llah b. Muhammad 
b. Shahawar al-Asadi_ ar-Razi 
known as Dayah, in 620 A. H., 
under the auspices of Sultan Kay- 
kubad (610-636 a. H.). The au- 
thor (see Haj. Khal. Vol. v, p.495), 
a disciple of the famous Sifi 
Najmu’d-Din Kubra (d. 618 A. H.) 
was driven by the Mongol invasion 
to Asia Minor where he associated 
with the celebrated mystics Sa- 
dru’d-Din of Incomium (Kunya) 
and Jalalu’d-Din of Rum. He 
died in 654 a. H. and his work, 
which is of high mystical value, 
comprises five books—an introduc- 
tion in three chapters, origin of 
beings in five chapters, future life 
in four chapters, and the spiritual 


progress of various classes of men 
in eight chapters. A Turkish trans- 
lation of the work by Qasim b. 
Mahmud of Oara Hisar appeared 
during the reign of Murad II b. 
Muhammad (824-855 A. H.) under 
the title: 57 3 ot dt gat oltol 
sla f ole» 
IT 
MSS. OWNED By ‘ABBAS IQBAL-I- 
ASHTIYANI, TIHRAN. 


(1) xs ssJor F arhang-i-Asadi, 
transcribed from a MS. dated 22 
Jumada II, 721 a. Hu. This MS. 
is fuller than Paul Horn’s ed. of 
1897 a. D. based on the Vatican 
MS. Author: ‘Ali b. Ahmad-i- 
Asadi-i-Ttisi, author of the Garsh- 
aspnama (458 A. .). 

(2) Gotst! +> 43 Supplement to 
the Jami‘wt-Tawartkh of Rashi- 
du’d-Din Fadlu’llah, by Hafiz-i- 
Abruc 56 f., 31 lL tai”. Tee 
author (d. 834 A. H.) “Abdu’llah, 
b. Lutfu’llah b. “Abdu’r-Rashid 
(and not Niru’d-Din Lutfu’llah), 
was a favourite of the Emperor 
Timur in whose empire he travel- 
led extensively. This work, written 
by order of Shahrukh, covers the 
period 703-794 a. H. (death of 
Ghazan Khan to arrival of Timir 
in Baghdad). Beginning: 

dif rile) ac and] we of J 90 Cpr? Sats 
ail, yi Lile o 42 ST There is one 
other copy extant, wz. Constant- 
inople MS. Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
No. 919. | 

(3) gle ls Ub _ab 3 Supplement 
to the Zafar-nama of Nizam-i- 
Shami, ff, 3111, 15x10". This 
unique MS. by Hafiz-i-Abru, who 
explicitly states his name as cys? 
pac jae oy af Cala) or 4u| aac 8a: 
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sz! lite deals with the events of 
806-807 A.H., and concludes with 
the death of Timtr. The author 
was an eye-witness of the events 
he records. _ 

(4)2 flee Ses AS of, 31: iy 
15"x 10"; a history of the Muzaf- 
farid dynasty in Persia, 700-795 
A. H., by Hafiz-i-Abru: 
iznis Sa AI yl ye nd One 
gpl Liles seals dij Ghd oy ajane is 
This MS. is unique. 

(5) galt ells aul sb Zafar-nama 
by Nizam-i-Shami; 68 ff., 31 Il, 
15"x 10" a history of Timur, 
written in his own lifetime, from 
the beginning of his career to the 


end of 806 A. H. There is one: 


other copy extant, wz. British 
Museum MS. Add 23980. MSS. (2) 
(3) (4) and (5) owned by Iqbal are 
fine examples of Persian pen- 
manship. 
III 
OTHER MSS. IN TIHRAN. 

(1) Cirerat| by > de ati by the 
celebrated Hamza b. al-Hasan of 
Isfahan (c.270-360 A. H.); 200 ff.; 
written in naskh; in the library 
of the Madrasa-i-Marvi. This is 
an important lexicographical work 
on the genesis of writing, the origin 
of alphabets, various kinds of 
script, and orthographical errors 
arising from similarity of form 
and transposition or absence of 
diacritical points. The MS. is ap- 
parently unique. 

(2) olks oly or the poetical 
works of Qatran born in Shaddad, 
Tabriz, c.400 A.H.;* about 10,000 
verses; belonging to Agha Haji 


*For an account of Qatran and his patrons see S. A. Kasrawi, Shahryaran- <-Gumndmy 
Vol, Il, pp. 43-57, 62- 63, 83; III Tibran (1929), and Vol, III pp. 20-32 (1930). 
The great work of Sir E, Denison Ross on Qatran 


numbers of the Journal ' "Armaghan’”’. 
not yet been published. 
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Sayyid Nasru’llah. This is the 
largest extant collection; other 
copies are in the possession of H. 
E. Taymirtash, Agha Haji Hu- 
sayn Agha-i-Malik, AghaiKhal- 
khali, Agha-i-Afsar, and the 
Library of the Mejliss. In European 
libraries and elsewhere, the diwan 
exists only in defective fragments. — 
(3) Gre 4b ee; Nuzhat-nama- 
iAla’i (see Haj. Khal. Vol. Iv, 
412 and Vol. vi, 328,336); 187 ff; 
belonging to the library of the 
late Mirza Muhammad Khan--- 
Burijardi; an encyclopedic work — 
on minerals, plants, animals, 
meteorology, cosmology, astrono-— 
my, astrology, history etc., in 
twelve chapters equally divided 
into two sections; by Sahmu’d- 
Din or Shahmardan b. Abi’l-Khayr 
who flourished c. 475 A.H. The 
work is dedicated to ‘Alau’d- 
Dawla (whence the title of the 
book) Karshasp b. ‘Ali b. Fara- 
murz b. ‘Alau’d-Dawla Muham- 
med b. Dushmanziyar, the Kakiiye 
ruler of Isfahan and Hamadan, 
488-513 a.H. The only other 
complete MS. is in the Bodleian 
Library, No. 1480. 
(4) Colts dies oly> or the 
poetical works of Radiu’d-Din of 
Nishaptr; 124 ff., 13 lL; belong- 
ing to Maliku’sh- Shu‘ara Bahar. a 
Apart from statesmen and theo-— 
logians like Mujiru’ d-Din Nasr b. 


ghaj Khan Ibrahim, | 
called Jalalu’d-Din wa’d- Dawlat | 
and Nusratu’d-Din wa’d-Dawlat, © 


See also current 
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ruler of Transoxiana (d. 597-601 


_A.H.).* One of the odes mentions 


959 A. H. as the date of the cur- 
rent year.t The diwdan, which 
contains exceptionally fine poetry 
is unique.{ One incomplete copy 
is with Sa‘id-i-Nafisi. 
Met) geen Cv; 198 ff 17 Il, 
10” x 6”; belonging to Maliku’sh- 
_Shu‘ara Bahar. This extremely 
valuable, rare, and anonymous 
history of Sistan, composed chiefly 
675-680 A. H. (the last event 
referred to is 695 A. H.), is dedica- 
ted to Nasiru’d-Din ruler of Sistan, 
and his two sons Ruknu’d-Din 
and Nusratu’d-Din. Folios 90-150 


contain a detailed account (with 


minutice of dates, places etc.) of 
the Saffarids. Under the year 
311 a. H., wherein the author 
gives an account of Amir Abu 
Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad (ruler 
of Sistan) and his relations with 
Nasr b. Ahmad the Samanid, 94 
couplets of an ode of Rtdaki are 
quoted. ve. 

(6) obs Gob; 52ff; 13"x 8"; 25 
ll;a history of Riyan by Mawlana 
Awliyau’llah-i-Amuli, composed 
by order of Abu’l-Ma‘ali Fakhru’d 
Dawla Shah-i-Ghazi b. Ziyar b. 
Kaykhusraw§ (ruled in Ruyan 
741-780 a. H. The last event 


*See Lubabu'l-Albab, Brownes’ ed., Vol. I. p. 44 and n. 1, p. 302. 


recorded is 805 A. H. This unique 
MS., belonging to Agha-i-Kiyani, 
is mentioned by Sayyid Zahiru’d- 
Din as one of the sources of his 
“history of Tabaristan, Riyan, 
and Mazandaran,” composed in 
881 A. H. and edited by B. Dorn, 
St. Petersburg, 1850 a. D. 

(7) Et j3s45 Zubdatu't-Tawa- 
rikh, belonging to Agha Haji 
Husayn Agha-i-Malik; 4 large 
vols; a general history from the 
earliest times to Timtr by Hafiz- 
i-Abru. Vol. I creation to Islim; 
Vol. II Islam to ‘Abbasids includ- 
ing comtemporary dynasties; Vol. 
II Turks and Mongols to Timur; 
Vol. IV Timir to Shahrukh. 
Only one other set of these four 
volumes is said to exist in the 
Museum of the “Imperial” Acade- 
my of Leningrad. 

(8) A revised edition of the 
Jami‘wt Tawarikh of Rashidu’d- 
Din Fadlu’llah by Hafiz-i-Abru, 
in three large volumes, belonging 
to Maliku’sh-Shu‘ara Bahar. The 
author states that as Vol. I of the 
Jami‘wt-Tawartkh had been lost, 
Prince Baysunghur Bahadur b. 
Shahrukh asked Hafiz-i-Abrt to 
make up the deficiency wherefore 
he prepared the present work in 
828 a.H. by replacing the lost 


He was living in 597 


A.H. when ‘Awfi visited Samarqand, and in 601 A. H. the ruler was ‘Osman Khaqan, 


t eAudios> 5) ge lio J19 35 AS 4a 
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t Because of its great historical and poetical value the Orientalist, Mirza Muhammad Khan 
of Qazwin searched for the diwan in European libraries and regarded it as lost. See Luba@bu'l- 


Albab, Vol. I, pp. 247-248. 
5 at Leh bo yh 


The present writer is trying to edit the diwan, 
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volume of the Jami‘wt-Tawarikh 
by Vol. I of his Zubdatw’'t-Tawa- 
rikh.* Bahar’s beautiful MS. is 
lacking in Vol. IV on Mongol 
history. 

(9) sotS;a rare history of 
Oum-> 2/18 ff., 17 1. 12" x 9" hy 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan 
of Qum ; composed in 837 A. H. 
The excellent MS. owned byAgha- 
i-Khalkhali is the original from 
which a copy was transcribed for 
the late General Sir A. Houtum- 
Schindler; there is one other 
rough copy, transcribed in 1275 
A. H. in the Madrasa-i-Nasiri. The 
MS. comprises 20 chapters dealing 
with the history, geography, topo- 
eraphy, revenues, learned men, 
poets, rulers, inhabitants (Muslims, 
Parsis and Jews), and the wonders 
of Oum. After quoting from Ha- 
madani that of the three most 
sacred firest, the fire of Adharkh- 
warra or Jamshid in Azarm{ was 

conveyed by Niushirwan to Kar- 
' yan in Fars, the fire of Majush- 
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nasf or Kaykhusraw in the 
village of Barza in Adharbayjan 
was conveyed by Nishirwan to 


~Shiz in the same province, and 


the fire of Adharjushnasf in Ma- 
zdjan§ (a village of Qum) was 
combined by Nushirwan with the 
fire of Birka, the author gives 
the names of three other sacred 
fires—(i) Mehrayn in Qum, con- 
veyed by Bahram Gir to Khizan 
(ii) Bushnasf in Nimir in the 
district of Anar‘! and (iii) Warra** 
in the district of Warra. At 
Mazdak’s instigation, the fire of 
Adharjushnasf was temporarily 
intermingled with Majushnasf, but 
as the former burned red and the 
latter white, the fires were easily 
separated after Mazdak’s death. 
10. ts Wass Takmilatu’l-akh- 
bar ; 290 ff., 21 11.,93"x 34d"; a 
general history (from creation on- 
wards) together with a history of 
Muhammadan dynasties (including 
less known dynasties)tt composed in 
978 A. H. by ‘Ali known as Zaynu’!- 


Bm OF bay cole he KE oy ont ae yl T1y Cat, LTS aioye J 
WV 51 Sgeg Spam GlahY cut pol gk3 3h T OES of Jol coal S asl. 
erty asl F aiage s— shh Doh af oo Se [Ertgl345 ga] as coy £ 
_ GI J oy oat at gs glacl Salle dec i 31 kT ol 5h yl C2 leas 

t As officially known, the three sacred fires are (i) Adharfaranbagh (fire of the glory of 


God) in Fars, for spiritualists (ii ) Adhargushnasp (fire of stallion in Shiz in A harbayjan, for 
warriors and (iii) Adharburzinmihr (fire of sun for peasants) in Riwand in Nishapur, for 


peasants. 


The fire of Karkiye in Sistan is less famous. 


} Probably the same as Azam, 6 farsakhs from Ahwaz, in the district of Fars. See Ibn-i- 


Khurdadhbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 43. 


§ Also written as Mazdkan, 
n. 1. p. 200. 
"| in Fars 


Mazdqan, or Masdqan. See Ibn-i Khurdadhbih, ed, de Goeje, 


** Warra in a village of Qum ; see Ya‘qib, Kitzbu'l-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 274. 
tt About the Ma’mini kings of Khwarazm, for example, this MS. gives the following in- 


formation not supplied by Mirza Muhmmad Khan, Chahar Magala, 
of the dynasty was Ma’min Ahmad b. Muhammad, ruler of Jurjan, 


pp. 241-242. The founder 


Khwarazm with 5000 troops and annexed the territory, because hés protégé, Abu‘Ali Simgur, 
had been imprisoned in Hazar Asp by Abu 'Abdw’liah, ruler of Khwarazm. The second pe 


was Amir Abu Nasr Ahmad (not ‘Ali) 
etc, etc, 


who succeeded his father, Ma’miin Ahmad, in 387 A.H. 


who advanced upon — 
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‘Abidin, and dedicated to Pari 
Khanum, daughter of Shah Tah- 
_masp. This MS., owned by Agha 
Mirza Mahmid of the Telegraph 
Department, is apparently unique: 
it is written in a clear hand and is 
full of facts and data.* = 

(11) Gusti obs ‘Arafatw’l-Ash- 
tgin ; a voluminous MS. containing 
some 70,000 verses from various 
poets. This excellent copy of the 
very rare anthology of Taqiu’d- 
Din Muhammad b. Sa‘du’d-Din 
Muhammad Husayn, composed 
in 1024 a.H. belongs to Agha 
Haji Husayn Agha-i-Malik. The 
other two copies extant, vz. 
Bankipore MS. No. 685 and India 
Office MS. No. 3654 are defective 
and incorrect. 


In response to our enquiry about 
modern conditions and changes in 
that old country, Dr. Hadi Hasan 
writes to us: 

I believe I have met everybody here 
—Muslims, Parsis, Babis, and Chris- 
tians, and almost all the people who 


are worth meeting. I have also attended 
a few conferences and my general read- 


IV 


TABRIZ MSS. BELONGING TO AGHA 
MUHAMMAD ‘ALi TARBIYAT 


(1) as oldj deed}; 370 ff, 11 IL, 
7"x 5"; a Mathnawi in the Kur- 
dish dialect in praise of ‘Abdu’l- 
Oadir Gilani by Ibn-i-Munir b. 
Hafiz Muhammad. This MS. is 
probably unique. 

(2) Avesta in Pahlawi script 
(with Persian translation); 7” x 5”, 
12 ll.; comprising (a) incomplete 
section, 2 ff. (b) Kushti Bastan, 
15 ff. (c) Mah Niydaishna, 54 ff. 
(d) Afringan-i- Dahman, 6 ff. and 
(e) Urmuzd Yasht, 15 ff. 

(3) Shast wa Na-shaist, in 
Persian translation; 82 ff., 12 ll. 
7” x 5", 


Hapi HASAN 


1 
ing is that at present Persia is fast head- 
ing for materialism. A few years hence, 
with the abolition of the veil, Persia 
will become, like Turkey, a cheap imi- 
tation of Europe—without, u 1fortunate- 
ly, the redeeming features of Europe. 
There is law and tranquillity in the land ; 
a great dread of Bolshevism; and a 
great desire to convert Tihran into a 
miniature Paris. [t is disappointing : 
but it is the truth. 9 


*Dealing with the caliph al-Musta‘sim, the date of the death of the famons calligraphist 


Yaqit is given as 697 A. H, 


AUTOMATISM 
Il. TWO WAYS TO REALIZATION 


[J. D, Beresford concludes his study of this fascinating subject. 


In a 


recent interview in Everyman Mr. Beresford said—What I should like writing 
more than anything else would be a psychological-philosophical treatise on autom- 


atism.”’ 


As we pointed out in the April ARYAN PATH, the subject is not without 


its dangers ; when the practice of exercises is contemplated it is safer to under- 
stand all aspects first from a theoretical point of view. See Note appended to this 


article—EDs. | 


I concluded my last instalment 
of this study with a simple test, by 
suggesting that the reader should 
carefully analyse what I had 
written on the theory of automa- 
tism, and then try to decide how 
far his own reactions in reading 
had been influenced by precon- 
ceived opinions and how far, if at 
all, by pure reason. I would now 
add to that the further suggestion 
that although the human mind is 
capable of pure reason, the logical 
process in all matters concerned 
with personal opinion and conduct 
is based on premises that cannot 
in the nature of things be regard- 
ed as infallible ; and that so long 
as these premises are taken for 
granted a powerful element of 
automatism still remains. Where 
then are we to look for this stable 
\ groundwork of argument? Let us 
consider, for a moment, an analo- 
gous search in the field of mathe- 
matical physics. 

In this case the difficulty, first 
pointed out by Newton, was the 
difficulty of measuring absolute 
movement, since there is no fixed 
standard to which we can refer it. 
The passengers on a ship, to use 
Newton’s own instance, when they 
are below deck have no means of 


. Hercules. Furthermore the general 


determining their actual move- 
ment over the surface of the earth, 
their observations being exclusive- — 
ly confined to the standards. pro- 
vided by the interior of the vessel. 
The same argument has even 
greater force when we seek some © 
point of absolute rest in the 
heavens by which we can measure — 
the earth’s movement in space. 
We can relate the earth’s move- — 
ment and that of the other planets — 
to the sun as the centre of a 
system, (although even that rela- 
tion presented at least one difficulty 
for which no explanation could be 
found on the Newtonian hypothe- 
sis ), but we believe that the whole — 
solar system has an independent 
movement through space in the 
direction of the constellation of 


inferences of recent astronomical 
calculation go to show that our 
whole “ universe ” known to astro- 
nomers as the “Galactic System” 
is in motion relative to those other — 
independent “ universes” outside — 
the “Galactic System” presented — 
by certain of the nebule to the 
number of perhaps two millions. — 
In short, the search for a fixed” 
point as an ideal standard of re- — 
ference in this vast, immeasurable — 
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movement would be an absurdity 
of much the same order as the 
attempt of medieval mathemati- 
cians to account for the observed 
movement of the stars on the as- 
sumption that they revolved round 
the earth as a fixed centre. 

Now an almost precisely similar 
difficulty confronts us when we 
try to fix an ideal of thought and 
conduct which is to be our moral 
standard of reference, the basis of 
those indisputable premises upon 
which we can base an irrefutable 
argument. In this thing, the 
various religious bodies of the 
world adopt the attitude that cha- 
racterised the medieval astrono- 
mers who sought to uphold the 
Ptolemaic system in the days of 
Galileo. A member of any such 
creed regards his belief as fixed, 
as offering, therefore, an’ ideal 
standard of reference to the world 
at large; and when, as often 
happens, the facts of experience 
appear to be at variance with re- 
ligious belief those facts must at 
any cost be adapted to fit those 
doctrines which are conceived as 
constituting an absolute. 

This attitude, moreover, applies 
not only to doctrine as such, but 
to common morality and conduct. 
To take one’ of the most obvious 
instances, let us consider for a 
moment the sacredness of human 
life. This would appear at first 
sight to involve an universal belief 
to which all civilised peoples 
would subscribe, and would so 
provide a standard of reference to 
measure certain rules of conduct. 
The truth is that there is no sort 
of real agreement about this 


primary principle. The Moslem 
faith preaches that it is an act of 
virtue to kill the infidel; and the 
Christian, even though he can find 
no warrant for it in the teachings 
of Christ, very obviously regards 
itasanact of patriotism to kill 
his enemies if he has the justifica- 
tion of doing it in the name of 
war. Furthermore, capital punish- 
ment is practised in Great Britain, 
the United States, and most 
European countries, and what- 
ever may be the social arguments 
in favour of this “legal murder,” 
it is in fact an act of vengeance, 
founded on the Mosaic law of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. 

In the same way the sin of 
adultery takes different aspects 
according to climate, general 
social conditions and the state of 
the birth-rate; theft is legalised 
by such fine distinctions that 
misrepresentation by advertise- 
ment or on a company prospectus 
is not regarded as dishonest so 
long as the false statement is 
adjectival rather than nominal; 
and speaking generally our ideas 
of conduct and of what constitutes 


. sin are based on a constantly shift- 


ing standard of ethics that varies 
continually according to the nature 
of religious conviction, to period, 
to geographical latitude and even 
to fashion. 

Now, I have dwelt on this illus- 
tration because a very powerful 
element of automatism arises from 
the mechamcal acceptance of reli- 
gious and moral standards without 
the least attempt to test their univer- 
sal validity. 1 do not mean toimply 
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by this that we should abandon 
the ethical code of our particular 
religion, country and period. That 
code whatever it may be represents 
the most recent stage of a pro- 
tracted endeavour to produce a 
reasonably equitable state of 
society ; and adherence to its more 
drastic regulations at least, is 
essential to the maintenance of 
our social relations. But there is 
an immense difference between a 
formal submission to such a code, 
and the rigid belief that it re- 
presents an absolute value appli- 
cable to all people at any period. 
Yet in an overwhelming majority 
of cases, this belief is so deeply 
rooted in the human mind as to 
have become an obsession beyond 
the reach of reason. The form it 
takes, the particular ordinances 
that are regarded as sacred, will 
differ according to status, religion 
and personal idiosyncracy; but 
the self-sacrificing life of a Saint 
may be as mechanical in origin 
as the formal, unmeaning piety of 
the average church-goer. 

And in so far as a man accepts 
without enquiry the code in which 
he has been brought up, just so 
far will he be in that relation an 
automaton, the slave to uncon- 
scious processes of which he will go 
through life supremely unaware. 
Perhaps it is better for the mass 
of the people that they should be 
ruled by this mechanical confor- 


* It is the aim of Theosophy to make man recognize the Inner Ruler and take his dicta- 
It is true that most men go through life unconscious of this great idea but it is not 
true that such a state ‘‘is better for the mass of the people'’. Each man has to learn to live by 


tion from It. 


‘*self-induced and self-devised efforts’’.—EDs. 


+ Cf ‘'The Message of the Heroes’ by J. M. Murry in THE ARYAN PaTH, May 19 0 
‘‘Self-Realization’’ by Hugh I’A. Fausset, | arti- 
cles are of permanent value to every student and practitioner of the Esoteric Wisdom~ 


and 


Religion.— Eps, 
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‘nary consciousness will prove the 


mity. The majority of mankind 
has not yet reached the stage of 
spiritual experience and growth, 
at which it can be trusted to 
decide its own line of conduct.* 
But in addressing the readers of 
THE ARYAN PaTH, I am speaking 
to a select audience and assuming 
that they are in search of that 
personal integrity which repre- 
sents for our purpose the opposite 
pole to automatism. i 

It is necessary to pause, how- 
ever, on the word “integrity,” the 
use of which begs an important 
question. Automatism, as has al- 
ready been implied, connotes a 
measure of duality. So long as 
our actions, our speech, our very 
thoughts are partly ruled by sub- 
conscious reactions below the 
level of awareness, there can be 
no true unity of the individual. 
How familiar this condition is, is 
proved by such a common phrase 
as “being in two minds about a 
thing,’ for it is obviously true 
that a man may be subject to the 
direction of two discordant im- 
pulses within himself, of which, in 
most circumstances, the habitual 
influence below the level of ordi- 


stronger. In direct’ ¢ontrast to 
this condition is that of integrityT 
which to use a dictionary defini- 
tion connotes “A state or quality 
of being complete, undivided or 
unbroken,” and has a derivative 
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sense of “moral soundness”. But 


% 
ry 
} 


few indeed are those who are able 


to attain it. 


(Nor am I professing in these articles 


todo more than point out one of the 


t 


Li 


1 


4 


- 


‘many obstacles that lies between the 
disciple and the wholeness, the unified, 
self-realised personality of the initiate. 
But I have no doubt that what I have 
here called automatism is such an 
obstacle, and until it is clearly recognised, 


it is impossible to combat it. ) 


te 


There are, so far as I am able 
to speak from my own experience, 


two distinct methods by which 


this automatism may be remedied, 
—] do not say eliminated, for most 
of us are incapable of attaining the 
distant ideal of perfect integrity. 
The first and most _ obvious 
method is by way of introspec- 
tion, self-analysis. I have touched 
upon the necessity for sincere, 


_ thinking—no easy thing,—as an 


instrument for the examination, 
as an instance, of the foundations 
of belief,—a process that implies 
a severe and protracted enquiry 
undertaken in order to separate 
the articles that are the result of 
personal thought and experience 
from those which have been car- 
ried over automatically from the 
lessons of childhood. From this 
beginning, which is little more 
than a preliminary mental train- 
ing, we havé to proceed to the 
recognition of automatism in our 
physical reactions. Complete suc- 
cess in this particular, implies an 
extension of consciousness beyond 
the potentialities of the average 
man and woman, but any increase 
of power in this direction is a 
valuable asset. 
The technique of this physical 
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examination consists very largely 
in maintaining a watch upon the 
self. An effort, which is very 
tiring and often distasteful at first, 
has to be made to remain aware 
of the physical personality no ~ 
matter what occupation we are 
engaged in. Every action of the 
body should be closely “observed,” 
as it were, by the consciousness, 
even those common reflex actions, 
such as those necessitated by 
walking, which have been habitual 
to us from childhood. It will be 
found that in the earlier stages, 
this exercise will tend to divide 
the personality rather than to 
unite it; but the reason for this is 
that a function which in ordinary © 
life is almost in abeyance, is now 
being developed and we are there- 
by becoming more vividly aware 
of our own duality. This aware- 
ness of duality, however, is one of 
the means to conquer it, for it is 
the fact that so much of our lives 
is carried on below the level of 
consciousness which is responsible 
for automatism; and~ i--this 
development of consciousness can 
be consistently maintained the 
lower animal self will be brought 
under the control of the higher, 
and the duality will tend to 
disappear. 

The second method to be used 
in the effort to attain integrity is 
of another order, and I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the necessity 
for practising it in connection 
with the first. The failure to do 
this condemns the practices of 
a certain school of occultism ; for 
while a considerable increase of 
personal power may be attained 
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by a rigid discipline of introspec- 
tion and the cultivation of self- 
awareness, the final condition 
achieved is not an admirable one, 
from the point of view of theoso- 
.phical and general mystical teach- 
ing. It zs, im short, sometimes 
dangerous and in the end always 
unprofitable to lve too much 
within the self ; and this acquire- 
ment by self-examination I have 
been writing about must always 
be regarded as a means only to a 
greater end. 
This second method, then, is in 
a sense the complement of the 
first and may be spoken of in the 
first instance as an enlargement 
of sympathy. We have to look 
out as well as in to enter by the 
gift of love iwmto the lives of 
ofmers.” Of that gift and its 
exercise, I wrote briefly in the 
June number of THE ARYAN PATH, 
and need not now repeat what 
I have already said there. What 
I have to stress in the present 
connection is the danger that this 
exercise of sympathy may, itself, 
develop an aspect of automatism. 
I instanced above, for example, the 
life of one who might be regarded 
by his friends and associates as a 
saint. I have myself known such, 
men and women who have spent 
their lives in the service of huma- 
nity. Yet they have not attained 
that integrity which is our goal. 
They have not conquered their 


* Teaches The Voice of the Silence :—‘“‘ 


duality, but only suppressed one ~ 
side of themselves by a fierce 
act of will. And the consequence — 
of that suppression can never be 
unity, and may lead to disaster, if, 
as often happens, the inhibited 
but unconquered desires regain 
the ascendant though it may 
be only for a relatively brief 
period. 

Incidentally, I would point out 
that the two efforts towards integ- | 
rity, exercised one by  self- 
examination and the other by love 
and sympathy, brings each its own 
temporary reward. The first will 
induce at moments a sense of 
power and freedom. There will — 
be times when we shall feel 
a sense of wholeness, of mastery, 
of ability to govern our minds and 
bodies to any ends that we may 
desire. Since that mastery is not, 
in fact, completed, this sense will 
presently give way under the 
pressure of the second personality, 
but while it endures it is a great 
recompense for our struggles and 
a partial promise of ultimate 
attainment. 

The reward of love is an ecstasy © 
known only to those who have 
been able momentarily to trans-— 
cend that personality which we 
are apt to regard, untruly, as the 
real ego. It is a state known to — 
the initiates and mystics with 
whom it is sometimes of compa- 
ratively long duration and to. 


Compassion is no attribute. Itis the Law of 


Laws—eternal Harmony, Alaya’s SELF : a shoreless universal essence, the light of everlasting — 


right, and fitness of all things, the law of Love eternal. 


The more thou dost become at one — 


with it, thy being melted in its BEING, the more thy Soul unites with that which Is the more — 
thou wilt become COMPASSION ABSOLUTE. This ‘compassion’ must not be regarded in the same 
light as ‘God, the divine love’ of the Theists, Compassion stands here as an abstract, im 

law, whose nature, being absolute Harmony, is thrown into confusion by discord, suffering, and 


Sin,’ '—EpDs, 
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whom it brings a realization of 
the inner wisdom. 


But it may be experienced in 


little by anyone who is able to 
merge all thought of self in the 
love of another—an act that re- 
presents the temporary elimina- 
tion of all but the immortal 
principle. 

Returning, finally, to the open- 
ing question of that ideal 
“standard of reference” in matters 
of ethics and belief, I would sug- 
gest that it can be found neither 
in the creed of any sect, nor even 
in the teachings of a single master, 
however inspired, so long as those 
teachings are accepted only by 
the intelligence. For so long as 


the disciples of a creed read only 
the letter of its gospel, so long 
will be there differences of m-- 
terpretation, division into sects, 
and a crystallisation of dogma, 
all of which evidence the influence 
of automatism. The alternative 
is to read the spirit instead of the 
letter, and that can be done only 
by finding the same spirit within 
the Self. And indeed this dis- 
covery of the truth within the Self 
is the single path to the under- 
standing of the inner wisdom 
which alone, in this world of 
changing values and opinion, can 
be relied upon as the sure and 


constant guide to conduct and 
belief. 


¥ 
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A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


Concentration practices are lightly un- 
dertaken and against every practice 
Theosophy strikes the warning-note— 
“Look before you leap.’ It teaches: 
—Examination of the lower self is a 
necessary exercise. Genuine concentra- 
tion and meditation, conscious and 
cautious, upon one’s lower self in the 
light of the inner Divine Man and the 
Paramitas (see The Voice of the Silence 
or THE ARYAN PATH April 1931, p. 237) 
is an excellent thing. But to undertake 
any exercise for self-development, with 
only a superficial and often distorted 
knowledge of the real practice, is almost 
invariably fatal; for the practitioner will 
either develop mediumistic powers in. 
himself or lose time and get disgusted 
with both practice and theory. Before 
a man rushes into any experiment and 
seeks to go beyond a minute examination 
of his lower self and its part in life he 
would do well to learn the difference bet- 
ween two aspects of Magic—Divine and 


Devilish—and assure himself that he does 
not daily and hourly cross the boundaries 
of the Divine to fall into the Satanic. 
A word as to the lower self: the 

physical body is ”o¢ included in the lower 
self, Body is only the field in which the 
lower self works; it is the battle-ground 
where the lower self fights with passion 
and ignorance. Hence the concentration 
is not to be exercised upon the physical 
body, but upon that which constitutes the 
lower self—the self of passions and desires 
which causes illusion as well as delusion. 
Therefore physical practices are dis- 
couraged. Aslongas any one holds a false 
mental position, or a false philosophical 
formula, just so long will all his efforts 
and thoughts be diverted to ends which 
are not desired. On the other hand, it 
is not meant that we are not to pay 
any attention to the body and the brain. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” is a 
maxim used in Occultism as much as in 
the world.—EDs., 


AL-JILI 
THE APOSTLE OF THOUGHT 


[Dr. Margaret Smith finishes her excellent series with this study, the former 
numbers of which were :—“Al-Hujwiri’ published in December 1930, “Al-Hallaj’” 
in April 1931, “Abu Sa’id” in August 1931, and “Suhrawardi” in October 1931. 


Al-Jili’s teachings will remind the Theosophical student of the Three 


Fundamental Propositions of The Secret Doctrine. 


His conception of the Absolute 


and Its triple aspect come very close to the Upanishadic view, re-presented by 
H. P. Blavatsky in her Theosophy.— EDs.] 


In our previous studies of the 
great Persian mystics, we have 
seen how al-Hallaj conceived of 
Ultimate Reality as Love; to Abt 
Sa‘id b. Abi’l Khayr, Reality was 
Beauty, to Suhrawardi, Light, 
and now we are to consider the 
teaching of a philosopher-mystic 
who conceived of Reality as 
Thought. 

This was ‘Abd al-Karim b. 
Ibrahim al-Jili, who was born in 
1365-1366 A.D. and died probably 
between 1406 and 1417, though one 
writer of great authority places 
his death as late as 1423. His 
surname was derived from the 
province of Jilan or Gilan, lying 
south of the Caspian Sea, and it 
denotes his descent from the great 
Shaykh ‘Abd al,Qadir al-Jilani, 
who was regarded as the patron 
saint of Baghdad, where he died 
in 1166, after founding the order 
of the Oadiriyya dervishes, and to 
this order al-Jili appears to have 
belonged. Not very much is 
known of al-Jili’s life: in one of 
his books he states that he was 
born at Calicut in India, and went 
afterwards with his father to 


‘Adan, where his father died. He 


certainly travelled in India, and 


to hear unspeakable things, to see — 


mystical works, and there were no — 


we know that he studied under 
Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Isma‘il b. 
Ibrahim al-Jabarti at Zabid. His 
name, however, which became 
widely known as that of a great 
mystic and teacher, is connected ~ 
chiefly with Baghdad, where he © 

spent most of his life, and he ap- — 
pears to have been Persian in his 
origin. We have evidence that 
he considered himself to be a 
loyal and orthodox Muslim, for he 
states plainly that his teaching is 
founded on that of the Qur’an and 
the Sunna. At the same time, we — 
know also from his writings that 
his doctrine was the outcome of — 
his own mystical experience. He 
had known what it was to feel 
himself in union with the Divine, — 


visions of the heavenly places, and ~ 
to speak with the saints who had 
gone before. 

He was a prolific writer: we — 
know of at least twenty of his 


doubt many others the names of — 


which have not come down to us. 


His best-known book is al-Jnsan — 


al-kamil fi ma‘rifat al-awakhir 


wa'l-awa’il (The Man Perfect in ~* 
Knowledge of the Last Things = 
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and the First), in which he has 
included part of his ode entitled 
“al-Nawadir al-ayniyya fi’l-bawa- 
dir al-ghaybiyya” (The Mysteries 
of the Essence in the Splendours 
of the Invisible). The title and 
the conception of the Perfect 
Man al-Jili borrowed from his 
great predecessor Ibn al-Arabi, 
upon one of whose books he wrote 
a commentary. While Ibn al- 
“Arabi’s mode of thought certainly 
influenced al-Jili to a great extent 
in developing his own mystical 
teaching, his doctrine, as we shall 
see, owed something also to al- 
Hallaj and possibly to Suhra- 
wardi. al-Jili’s work had a consi- 
derable influence upon the later 
religious development of Islam, 
and not least in East India. 

His object in writing The 
Perfect Man, as he tells us at the 
beginning of the book, was to set 
forth his doctrine of God, and he 
felt laid upon him the necessity 
to speak in it of God, the Abso- 
lute Godhead as well as God 
manifested, and the relation of 
God to man. He says that he 
will write in accordance with the 
methods of exposition approved 
by the Sifis, and that he is going 
to bring the reader to a knowledge 
of mysteries which no writer has 
ever before put into a book, con- 
cerning the knowledge of God— 
the mystic gnosis,—and of the 
universe; andin setting forth his 
doctrine he will follow a course 
midway between reticence and 
divulgence.* The basis of al- 

* al-Insan al-Kamil, I. p. 5 
+ al-Insan al-Kamii, I. 14. 
t Op. cit. I. pp. 5, 14, 33 


Jili’s teaching is the idea of the 
One Reality, Pure Thought, mani- 
festing itself throughout the uni- 
verse, and revéaied in diversity in 
the world of Nature, yet regaining 
its unity in Man, who in himself 
combines the powers of Nature 
exemplified in his humanity, with 
the Divine powers of the Essence, 
whereby he partakes of Divinity, 
When, by self-discipline, he has 
attained to self-knowledge and, 
having been enlightened, has be- 
come the Perfect Man, he passes 
away from his own individuality 
and becomes one with the Divine 
Essence whence he came forth. 
al-Jili, like other Siufis and 
other mystics, maintained the 
unity of all existence, but regard- 
ed existence as being of two 
species, Absolute Existence, Pure 
Being, that is, God as He is in 
Himself, and Existence joined 
with non-existence, that is, Nature 
as manifested in the universe. 
The Essence is One, he says, but 
there are two forms of it, the 
Essence of the creatures and the 
Essence of the Creator.t Ullti- 
mate Reality, the Absolute God- 
head, he represents as “the Dark 
Cloud” (al-‘Ama’), the Divine 
Darkness, the Pure Primal Es- 
sence, Infinite and Incomprehensi- 
ble, without attributes or relation 
to aught save Itself, Self-subsistent 
and Self-explanatory.[ Though 
the Absolute is Pure Being, al- 
Jili in trying to define Its nature, 
is driven to call It Non-existence, 


because only by existence could 


> 
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It be manifested. In Itself Ulti- 
mate Reality is unknowable and 
hence the name of “the Dark 
Cloud,” for none can penetrate 
into that blind darkness, which is 
the innermost shrine of Reality. 
It absorbs and annihilates all 
“otherness” in its Absolute Unity, 
though It comprises and contains 
within itself all things, including 
all attributes and relations, while 
at the same time It does not 
admit of any limitation by these. 
This, then, is al-Jili’s idea of the 
Absolute, as a Primal Darkness 
or Unconsciousness, Pure Being 
without manifestation, beyond all 
time and space, without the at- 
tributes of either Creator or the 
creation. It is, in short, the 
Supreme Essence and Reality of 
realities. 

In order that the Absolute 
might be manifested, a process of 
gradual descent from its Primal 
Simplicity was rendered neces- 
sary,* by which process Pure Being 
might emerge from the “ Dark 
Cloud” into the light of the uni- 
verse, which in its entirety, both 
spiritual and material, is the out- 
ward expression of Ultimate Rea- 
lity. The first stage of the 
descent of the Absolute towards 
manifestation, is what al-Jili calls 


the Absolute Unity (al-Ahadiyya), 


which is devoid of all attributes 
and relations and yet involves one 
step from the pure undifferentiat- 
ed Essence. It is like a wall, says 
al-Jili, which is seen, at a distance, 
as a whole, without distinction of 


FOL a, AL 
* Cf. Plotinus’ theory of emanation from Primeval Being. 


+t al-Insan al-Kamil, I, 47. 
t Op. cit. I. 29. 
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the parts of which it is composed, — 
though it comprises all those parts. — 
So, also, Absolute Unity, is a 
unity which comprises diversity.t — 
This Absolute Unity resolves — 
itself into two opposites, and the © 
second stage of descent is to the © 
assertion of the Divine Individua- — 
lity (al-Huwiyya), which indicates. — 
the inward unity of all things, the 
inner consciousness of God, but — 
without, as yet, any outward — 
manifestation of that inward real- — 
ity ; it is, in fact “the Many — 
submerged in the One”. The 
third stage of descent is that of — 
the Divine Manifestation, (al- — 
Aniyya ), the outward expression 
of the inner unity, as it reveals it- 
self in existence, “the One mani- 
fested in the Many”. These two 
opposites are reconciled in the — 
stage of Simple Unity (al-Wahi- — 
diyya ), when the Many are found 
to be identical in their essential 
nature with each other and with 
the One. 


This Unity is the outward manifesta- — 
tion of the Essence, which contains the — 
attributes [7. ¢. the different aspects of — 
manifestation |, as the attributes contain — 
the Essence, and regarded in this way, — 
every attribute is the same as the other, — 
and the first among them is one with © 
God Himself, and God is one with the 
first of them.” { 4 


Pure Being, in the state of Ab- — 
solute Existence, had been beyond ~~ 
the limitation of means and attri- —— 
butes, but when It descends from 
Absoluteness and manifests in the 
world of Nature, then names and 
attributes are attached to the — 
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Essence. While al-Jili, as a good 
Muslim, maintains the unchange- 
able unity of God, he tells us that 
His attributes, that is, the quali- 
ties that are assigned to Him by 
men, are really views of Him 
_ from various standpoints, the var- 
ious appearances which He seems 
to present to our finite intelligence. 
al-Jili has a good deal to say of 
the names and attributes of God. 
He gives a fourfold classification 
of these. In the first class are the 
names and attributes belonging to 
the Essence (al-Dhat), to God as 
He is in Himself, and of these the 
highest are those which call Him 
God (Allah) and the One, the 
Eternal, the Real, the Undifferen- 
tiated, the All-Living. Second are 
the names and attributes belong- 
ing to the Divine Majesty (al-Jalal), 
which call God the All-Glorious,the 
Almighty, the Great, the Exalted. 
Third, come the names and attri- 
butes of His Beauty (al-Jamal), 
God regarded as the Uncreated, 
the Merciful, the Omniscient, He 
who guides aright. The fourth 
division, includes the names and 
attributes attached to the Divine 
Perfection, God regarded as the 
Creator, the First and the Last, 
the All-Wise, the Outward and 
the Inward.* 

As we have already stated, al- 
Jili identifies the Essence (whether 
existent as Pure Being in its un- 
manifested Absoluteness, or whe- 
ther joined to non-existence in its 
manifestation in the world of 
Nature) with Thought. 

* al-Insan al-Kamil, II. 26 


t Ibid. 11. 26 
} Ibid. I, 7 


Thought is the basis of existence, 
and the Essence which is in it, and it is 
a perfect manifestation of the Deity, for 
Thought is the life of the spirit of the 
universe. It is the foundation of that 
life, and its foundation is Man. To him 
who knows Thought, by the power of the 
Almighty, existence is but a thought. 
Do not despise the power of Thought, 
for by it is realised the Supreme Being.’’t 


The universe represents God’s 
thought of Himself; Nature is a 
“crystallised idea”. al-Jili is there- 
fore an Idealist in his philosophy, 
and it follows from his belief that 
the Essence permeates all things, 
that in truth the Essence and the 
attribute are really the same, that 
he is a pantheist. 


‘I am the existent and the non-existent: 
that which comes to naught and that which 
abides. 

I am that which is felt and that which is 
imagined : Iam both the snake andthe char- 
mer. 

I am the loosed and the bound: Iam that 
which is drunk and he who gives to drink. 

I am the treasure and I am poverty ; I am 
my creation and the Creator.’’ { 

Since the world of phenomenal 
existence is the outward expression 
of Reality, it follows that man, as 
the highest type of phenomenal 
existence, must be in the closest 
relation with Reality, and since 
the Essence is found in all its 
manifestations, in a higher or lower 
degree, it is plain that the human 
soul, the finest of all those manifes- 
‘tations, must partake in con- 
siderable measure of the Divine 
Essence. For this view, al-Jili was 
able to find support in the Our’an 
and the Hadith, where it was 
stated that man was created in the 
image of God, and given the highest 
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rank among created things, and 
the angels were bidden to worship 
him, because within him was the 
Spirit of God.* In him are re- 
presented all the Divine attributes 
and he is the link between God 
and Nature. “Every man,” says 
al-Jili, “is a copy of God in His 
perfection, and none is devoid of 
the power to become a perfect 
man.” t It is the Holy Spirit which 
witnesses to man’s innate perfec- 
tion, for man has a body, which is 
his outward form, and a spirit, 
which represents his real nature. 
Within him is the secret shrine of 
that Divine Spirit which has taken 
up its dwelling there in order that 
God and man may be brought into 
closest union. 

As God has descended into man, 
so man must ascend unto God. In 
the Perfect Man, that is, the true 
saint, who is both human and 
Divine, the Absolute Being, which 
by manifestation had descended 
from Its Absoluteness, returnsagain 
unto Itself. The Path of the Safi 
represents this ascent, the passing 
from one stage of spiritual progress 
to another, until perfection is 
reached, and in the:perfected saint 
God and man become one again. 
al-Jili recognisés the fact that men 
differ in their spiritual capacity 


and aptitude for this journey back., 


to God. Evil, to al-Jili, is nothing, 
essential, but it does exist in a state 
of separation, when things are 
known by their opposites (here he 
repeats Suhrawardi’s teaching), 
* Qur’an, XV. 28 
+ al-Insin al-Kamil, II. 46. 


{ al-Insan al-Kémil, I. pp. 9, 15 ff. 
§ al-Insan al-Kamal, I. 5 
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and it is caused by a failure to re- 
cognise the unity of existence. So 
the primal purity of the soul, by 
contact with this world, which — 
distracts it from pre-occupation 
with the things of eternity, becomes 
defiled, and must be purified. 
Some are blest in that they can 
purify themselves as easily as a 
garment slightly soiled can be 
washed clean in water, but some 
are so deeply stained that they 
can be purified only as by fire, by 
great austerities, fasting, vigils, re- 
nunciation of the world and the 
flesh, and unceasing effort and 
struggle. Such efforts to subdue 
the self must include service to 
fellow-men, for they too are made 
in the image of God, and service 
to them‘is service to Him.f{ al-Jili 
assumes that every seeker after 
perfection will put himself under a 
spiritual director for help and 
guidance in the first stages of the 
Path. As the seeker proceeds, 
however, his own power of spiri- 
tual perception assures him that he 
is on the right way, he has that 
sense of “certainty,” which the 
Sufis regard as a sign of Divine 
gnosis. The mystic knows from 
the very first moment when he be- 
gins really to ascend on the upward 
way, that what is revealed to him 
is in truth “the light of God”.§ 

To-those who are fit to receive 
it, then, the Divine illumination 
is granted, and this comes 
through meditation upon the acts, 
the names, the attributes and the 
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essence of God. The first degree 
of Illumination is that of the Di- 
vine Acts, when man realises the 
‘power of ‘God in the world around 
him, and knows that he has no 
power of his own, but all is done 
Bpy the act of God.* The 
second degree of Illumination is 
that of the Divine Names, the 
radiance of which is such that 
‘the man knows himself to be as 
nothing, and the individual will 
ceases to exist, because it is 
merged in the Divine Will.t 
The third degree is the Illumin- 
ation of the Divine Attributes, in 
which the man passes away from 
his own personality and receives 
the attributes of God in accor- 
dance with his spiritual recepti- 
vity. In place of his creaturely 
spirit, he is given the Holy Spir- 
it, and now that Spirit, though 
it is still called a “man,” really 
takes his place in all things. Now 
there is no relation of “ servant ” 
and “ Lord,” for if the “servant” 
ceases to be, so also does the 
“Lord”. Nothing remains now 
but God alone.{t The mystic 
has now passed beyond the sphere 
of name and attribute and attains 
the final Illumination, that of the 
Essence, the sphere of Absolute 
Existence. He has become the 
Perfect Man, the Axis on which 


the spheres of existence revolve * 


from first to last, and he has been 
one “since the beginning of exis- 
tence and will be for ever and 


* Ibid. I. pp. 37, 38. 
+ Ibid. I, pp.39-41. 
t Ibid. pp. 41-47. 

§ Op. Cit. I. 48 

§; Ibid. I. pp. 17 ff. 


ever.”§. He is that one who 
has completely realised his essen- 
tial oneness with the Divine Be- 
ing in whose likeness he was 
made, and he has entered into 
the unitive life with God. Now, 
his sight is God’s sight, his hearing 
God’s hearing, his word has become 
the word of God, and his life the 
life of God.¢ So it comes about 
that the return of: the Divine 
Essence from manifestation to 
Absoluteness is accomplished in 
the unitive experience of the soul. 

al-Jili, like most of the Sifis, 
upholds both the doctrine of pre- 
destination and that of free-will. 
He maintains that only the Div- 
ine Will is uncaused and really 
free; the choice of the soul is 
both determined and free, free 
because it acts in accordance with 
its knowledge, but the more know- 
ledge it has of itself and there- 
fore of God, the more surely will 
it act in accordance with the Div- 
ine Will, which in the end deter- 
mines all things. But, as we 
have seen, al-Jili does not absolve 
the soul from effort: it can make 
progress only by its own con- 
tinued striving. 

It remains to notice | al-Jili’s 
Trinitarian doctrine, and his atti- 
tude to other faiths than Islam. 


The Essence in Itself has two aspects, 
one towards the high and one towards 
the low. If you say that It is One, you 
are right, but if you say that It is Two, 
it is true that itis Two. Or if you say, 
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verily It is Threefold, you are right, for 
that is the true nature of Man.” 

al-Jili’s Trinity then consists of 
the Essence, with its two mani- 
festations in the Creator and the 
creature, God and man. 

al-Jili enumerates the chief 
religious sects, and considers that 
in all, God reveals Himself 
essentially, and to their adherents 
He is the real object of worship. 
Therefore in the end, though 
some may have to spend a period 
in Hell, they will attain to hap- 
piness. The Christians, of all 
non-Islamic communities, are the 
mearest to God, because they 
recognise, on the one hand, that 
God is transcendent, on the other, 
that He reveals Himself in the 


The Self of Matter and the SELF of Spirit can never meet. One of the twain 
must disappear; there is no place for both. Ere the Soul’s mind can understand, 
the bud of personality must be crushed out; the worm of sense destroyed past resur- 
Thou canst not travel on the Path before thou hast become that Path it- 
Let thy Soul lend its ear to every cry of pain like as the lotus bears its heart to 
Let not the fierce Sun dry one tear of pain before thyself 
But let each burning human tear drop on thy 
heart and there remain; nor ever brush it off, until the pain that caused it is remo- 
ved. These tears, O thou of heart most merciful, these are the streams that irrigate 
"Tis on such soil that grows the midnight blossom 
of Buddha, more difficult to find, more rare to view, than is the flower of the Vogay 


rection. 
self, 
drink the morning sun. 
hast wiped it from the sufferer’s eye. 


the fields of charity immortal. 


tree.—THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE 
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form of His creatures, but they 
have not accepted the principle 
universally. The true faith is for the 
believer to behold God in every 
human being, and so to behold 
God in himself, and declare that 
He is absolutely .One. 

Such is al-Jili’s teaching, that 
of an idealist, since he teaches the 
oneness of Thought with things, 
and that of a true mystic, since 
he recognises the unity of all 
existence, and holds that the 
Essence and its manifestations,— 
synthesised in the Perfect Man, 
who unites both the creative and 
the creaturely aspects of Pu 
Being,—are really and ultimately 
One. 


MARGARET SMITH 


* Op. cit. I. 8 


My references are to the Cairo edition of the al-Insa@n al-Kamil, published in 1886. 


For 


an account of al-Jili’s doctrine in detail cf. R. A. Nicholson's Studies in Islamic Mysticism, PP 


77-148, and M. Iqbal’s Development of Metaphysics in Persia. pp. 150-174.—M., S. 
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Man, by virtue of his reasoning 
faculty or by some spiritual instinct, 
often realizes the liability of his 
senses to error, and therefore when 
they bring him circumstantial 
evidence of death he refuses to 
acknowledge it. He puts up a 
constant warfare against the idea, 
denying it in various ways. All 
of these ways more or less postulate 
the eternity he craves in terms of 
continuance of Spirit. This spirit 
is something which gives life to 
matter, and it is the essential truth 
which—as Claude Bragdon says— 
when we perceive but do not un- 
derstand it, we call by the name 
of beauty. And beauty, man in- 
sists urgently, cannot die. It cannot 
die. Matter may crumble, time 
pass like a breath, but something 
must remain. This spirit in man, 
and this spirit which he is capable 
of projecting into his truest, most 
beautiful creations, may change, 
but not be extinguished: may dis- 

appear but must return. 

When men band themselves 
together ina community and build 
a city, they imbue it with their 
spirit, or, rather, it becomes a 
manifestation of their spirit. And, 
looking on their handiwork and 
seeing that it is good, they are not 
unreasonable in feeling that this 
thing which they have made is 
surely imperishable: that, though 


it be buried by the slow trickle of 
insentient sand, and hidden by 
forests, and engulfed by wilderness, 
something stronger than the ma- 
terial pall shall resist suffocation, 
and continue—hidden perhaps, 
sleeping perhaps, but alive. 

What is a city? Primarily, it 
is architecture—a “pattern in 
space”. Its parallel is music, a 
pattern in time. That famous phrase 
“frozen music” is no mere poetic 
flourish, but a definition of almost 
mathematical precision. Now one 
of the most fascinating and attrac- 
tive things about a pattern is the 
way it iscomposed of the repetition 
of some extremely simple mofzf. 
Repetition is very pleasing to the 
senses. A melody is sweeter when 
heard for the second time than the 
first, and sweeter still the third. 
The Greek key pattern, repeating 
a simple group. of lines over and 
over again, is satisfying and delight- 
ful. We are disturbed by unrelat- 
ed, irregular things, by uneven 
breath or unmarshalled sound, 
while on the contrary we are sooth- 
ed by repetition, by the swing of a 
pendulum, the rhythmic breaking 
of waves or thunder of. train 
wheels .... Nature is the grande 
répététrice. She works in cycles 
and patterns. Her whole enormous 
complexity is the repetition of a 
single unit, To this law of unity 
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everything conforms. In it man 
takes his place, and, so doing, in- 
stinctively formulates his own 
theories and laws and explanations 


accordingly. And his outcries, his: 


denials, his rebellions are only 
strong in so far as they obey this 
law. Thus he has formulated 
among other things, a theory of 
reincarnation with which to com- 
fort and sustain his spirit when it 
is intimidated by his senses. With 
this theory he can arm himself 
against his enemy, death. And 
not only himself, but those creations 
of his which are the outcome of 
his physical and spiritual needs. 
Nature herself repeats and repeats 
and repeats. Cycle returns upon 
cycle in an endless spiral. Why 
should not the spirit of a city obey 
the same law? © 

The spirit of a city ...its subtle 
imprint upon that ether which is 
independent of time and space, and 
so is imperishable .... Shall not 
this photograph outlast the mate- 


rial city, and remain, the invisible 


flame out of which, phcenix-like, 
a new city, andthen another and 
another, may emerge? May not 
this imponderable and imperisha- 
ble projection be an ethereal force 
reacting upon the men who pass 
that way, compelling them to 
stay, to dream, to build? 

It would seem that this is no 
mere fantasy, but an actual occur- 
rence. “Tradition,” we are told, 
“asserts, and archeology accepts, 
the truth of the legend that there 
is more than one city now flourish- 
ing in India which is built on 
several other cities, making thus a 
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subterranean city of six or seven 
stories high. Delhi is one of 
them, Allahabad another—exam- 
ples of this being found even in 
Europe; é. g., in Florence, which 
is built on several defunct Etruscan 
cities,’* Eight successive cities 
built on top of each other in the 
Mound of the Fortress at Beisan 
have been discovered. A _ thin 
stratum of earth separates each 
city. The Hittite Expedition 
have dug their way through no 
less than twelve successive cities 
built upon each other at Alishar. 

It is of course common know- 
ledge that upon the Hill of Troy 
have been discovered seven succes- 
sive cities, while in South America 
and in Mexico, the same pheno- 
menon of city under city carries 
on the tale. And these have not 
been cities which, like Pompeii, 
have been cut off by violence, 
victims of accident, but cities 
which have lived and had a 
peaceful being, completing thei 
span of life and dying a natural 
death—a material death. That 
their spirits have not died seems 
to be proven by the fact that upon 
them cities have risen again. 

_ Naturally it is not this intangi- 
ble spiritual force alone which 
directs the settling and building 
operations of mankind. Natural 
advantages cannot be dismissed. 
The propinquity of fresh water, 
of a harbour, of means of defence, 
of fertile soil, are of course the 
simplest of reasons why men 
should foregather in one particular 
spot: potential wealth, whether 
it be gold or grain, is an obvious 


| But man does not live 
by bread and gold alone, and he 
is impelled to all sorts of acts by 
_ some spiritual essence which is as 
powerful as it is intangible, and 
which perhaps is the quicksilver 
i which makes him not an ordinary 

glass but a mirror capable of re- 
- flecting Deity. And so, building 
; a city, he creates something which 
is both the outcome and the tem- 
ple of this essence, something 
_ which is indestructible. And pos- 
sibly, the more beautiful it is, the 
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nearer to that mysterious core 
which for want of a better word 
we call truth, the more indelibly it 
imprints itself upon the ether. So 
that, outlasting the material which 
projects it, it may remain, like the 
record of a dead virtuoso’s voice, 


to thrill unborn generations, and — 


to move those who presently shall 
come to an apparent wilderness— 
to find it a wilderness compelling 
them to stay and make it blossom 
again. 


* 


HELEN BRYANT 


[Bryan Kinnavan was one of the pen-names of W. Q. Judge who wrote 
the following article entitled “Cities under Cities,” in his Path for November 1892; 
some will pronounce it far-fetched and unbelievable; but reflection on it will prove 


useful and helpful.—EDs.] 


The theory that the remains of 
ancient cities exist under those of 
the present is nota newone. Dr. 
Schliemann held it, and working 
upon the clues found in Homer 
unearthed the buried Troy. Some 
have held it in respect to London, 
asserting that St. Paul’s stands 
over the ruins of an old Pagan 
temple and Roman ruins have been 
excavated in different parts of 
England. In India there is a mass 
of traditions telling of many mod- 
ern cities said to stand over ancient 


ones that lie buried intact many . 


feet below the present level. 
Lucifer for September noticed the 
“find” of an Amorite fortress sixty 
feet below the surface, with walls 
twenty-eight feet thick. It is well 
known to those who enjoyed in- 
timate conversations with H, P. 


? 

Blavatsky that she frequently gave 
more detailed and precise state- 
ments about great cities being built 
on the exact spots where others 
had stood long ages ago, and also 
about those over which only villa- 
ges stand now. And as the con- 
stant explorations of the present 
day—reaching almost to the North 
Pole—give promise that perhaps 
soon the prophecies about revela- 
tions from mother Earth made by 
her will be fulfilled, I am embol- 
dened to give the old theory, very 
likely known to many other stud- 
ents, to account for this building 
and ‘rebuilding of cities over each 
other after such intervals that 
there can be no suspicion of com- 
munication between present and 
past inhabitants. 

As man’s civilization has travel. 
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led around the globe many times, 
filling now one country and now 
another with populous places, 
‘creating an enormous metropolis 
here and another there, his in- 
fluence has been left on nearly 
every spot upon the earth, and 
that as well upon lands now be- 
neath the seas as on those above 
them. If we can imagine the first 
coming of a population to a place 
never before inhabited, the old 
theory asks us to believe that 
certain classes of elementals—call- 
ed devas generically by the 
Hindus—are gathered over the 
place and present pictures of 
houses, of occupations of busy life 
on every hand, and, as it were, 
beckon to the men to stay and 
build. These “‘fairies,”’ as the Irish 
call them, at last prevail, -and 
habitations are erected until a city 
springs up. During its occupation 
the pictures in the astral light are 
increased and deepened until the 
day of desertion arrives, when the 
genii, demons, elementals, or 
fairies have the store of naturally 
impressed pictures in the ether 
to add to their own. These 
remain during the abandonment 
of the place, and when man 
comes that way again the process 
is repeated. The pictures of build- 
ings and human activity act 
telepathically upon the new brains, 
and the first settlers think they 
have been independent thinkers 
in selecting a place to remain. 
So they build again and again. 
Nature’s processes of distributing 
earth and accumulating it hide 
from view the traces of old habita- 
tions, giving the spot a virgin 
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appearance to the new coming 
people. And thus are not only 
cities built in advantageous posi- 
tions, but also in places less 
convenient. 

Evidence is accessible and plenti- 
ful in every country to show that 
the winds, the trees, birds, and 
beasts can in time cover over com- 
pletely, while leaving them intact, 
the remains of roads and buildings 
once used and occupied by man, 
In Central America there are vast — 
masses of ruins among which trees 
of considerable girth are now 
growing. In other districts the re- 
mains of well-made roads are 
sometimes found creeping out from 
tangled underbrush and disappear- 
ing under a covering of earth, 
At Elephanta near Bombay, and 
in other places in India, the earth 
has been blown gradually under 
pillars and gateways, rendering 
entrance impossible. On the Paci- 
fic Coast, in one of the Mexican 
States, there is old and new San 
Blas, the one on the hill, deserted 
and almost covered with trees and 
débris of all sorts which is surely 
constructing a covering that will 
ere long be some feet in thickness. 
So without regard to volcanic 
eruptions or landslides, which of 
course suddenly and forcibly over- 
lay a city, it is quite possible 
for Nature, through her slower 
processes, to add to thickness of — 
earthy covering at any place 
abandoned by man, and the very 
best illustration of this is in the 
coral islands, which rise out of the 
ocean, to be soon covered with 
earth and trees, 

But, our ancient theory says, 
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no process of a mechanical or 
physical kind has any power over 
the pictures impressed in the re- 
tentive ether, nor over those classes 
of elementals which find their 
natural work in presenting pictures 
of cities and buildings to the recep- 
tive brain of man. If he is material- 
istic he will recognize these pictures 
only subconsciously. But the sub- 
conscious impression will translate 
themselves into acts just as hyp- 
notized subjects respond to a sug- 
gestion they have no memory of. 
When, however, these elementals 


- 


encounter a race of men who are 
psychically developed enough to 
see not only the pictures, but also 
those entities which present them, 
it will then result that a conscious 
choice will be made, leading to a 
deliberate selection of one place 
for building on and the rejection 
of another. 

I present this interesting old 
theory without proof, except such 
as can be obtained by those few 
persons who are themselves able 
to see the devas at work on their 
own plane. 
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Qiedt aed faata aadt aaecaalated Ata: | 
dit: eq atawanig aaratgararayt aaa: vu 
Ay awa: CAT Wa AICIATANTIaT Hela | 
arg: waqmaaaamitaamaa fata to ui 
The great and peaceful Ones live regenerating 
the world like the coming of spring; having crossed 


the ocean of ordinary existence, They help others, 
through compassion that seeks no return, to cross it. 


This desire is spontaneous, since the natural 
tendency of Great Souls is to remove the suffer- 
ing of others, just as the nectar-rayed moon of 
itself cools the earth scorched by the fierce rays of 


the Sun, 


NATAKA 
DRAMA IN ANCIENT INDIA 


[Dr, Mulk Raj Anand has for a number of years madea profound study of Indi- 
an dramaturgy. He is a playwright in both Oriental and Occidental modes. How 
much western dramatists have to learn from the ancient East only experts may 
well realise but in this article something of the vision, grasp and vast psychologi- 
cal knowledge of those who laid down the principles of dramatic art in India on the 
basis of soul culture reveals itself. These deliberately planned to help man in the 
sacred task of Self- Realisation through the theatre. How this was achieved in the 
development of that state of consciousness depicted in the untranslateable term rasa 
is well brought out in this article on a subject little known in the West, and amom 


wholly forgotten in the East.—Eps.] 


Nataka, the art of the theatre, 
is considered by the Hindus to be, 
like all other arts, of divine origin. 
There was once a golden age. In 
it all was perfect, all life a unity, 
all one and one all, and there was 
neither pain nor sorrow. This age 
had no need for the arts. But in 
the silver age, when good became 
alloyed with evil, truth tainted by 
falsehood, beauty marred by 
ugliness, when the unity of life 
split itself into multiplicity, when 
pain and sorrow permeated the 
veins of existence, the need for the 
arts arose. Nataka was then in- 
vented, and song, and dance, and 
’ painting, and sculpture. 

How Ndataka was invented 
is a beautiful legend. The Gods, 
it is said, felt bored with the ce- 
lestial inactivity that prevailed in 
heaven, so they deputed one of 
their number, Indra, to approach 
the mighty Brahma, to request 


him to write a play for their. 


amusement, a play which should 
bring his ultimate nature of joy 
(Ananda) within reach of their 
ears and their eyes. Brahma 
whose love of his vassals was vast, 


and who knew he would himself 
realize joy by giving himself to 
the Gods, forthwith retired into the 
solitude of his study and dedicated 
himself to the task of creating a 
a veda in which tradition was to 
be mingled with teaching in all 
the arts. He drew largely on the 
previous books in which he had 
given forth knowledge of himself. 
Thus he took recitation from the 
Rig-veda, song from the Sama 
veda, mime from the Yayur-veda, 
rasa from the Atharva-veda, and 
composed a fifth veda, which is 
known as the Na@tya-veda, or the 
veda of the theatre. Visvakarma, 
the Divine Architect and Car- 
penter, was then instructed to 
build a playhouse in the heaven 
of Indra. When the stage was 
ready, the philosopher, Bharat, 
was appointed producer. Civa 
was assigned the role of dancer, 
and he played the ecstatic Tanda- 
va dance, signifying the violen 
motion of the cosmos; his wife 
Parvati contributed the tender 
Lasya dance, and Visnu exhibitec 
his skill in the four dramatic 
styles woven in the play. The 
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performance was a great success, 
and to Bharat was delegated the 
task of transferring the knowledge 
of this fifth veda to earth. It was 
in this way that he came to write 
the little treatise on dramatic art 
named after him Bhadratandtya- 
castra, which has been the source 
of all Hindu works on dramaturey, 
and which all Sanskrit dramatists 
are said to have implicitly fol- 
lowed in their dramatic compo- 
sitions. 

This divine parable is interest- 
ing, for by tracing the origin of 
Hindu drama to the time when 
the all comprehending one, the all 
pervading one, the only existent 
of the golden age, split himself into 
the many of the silver age, and 
created first the four vedas, and 
Jater by contemplation on these 
four vedas, the fifth veda, Natya- 
veda, it suggests the main princi- 
ple underlying the theatre of the 
Hindus. 

What, it may be asked, is this 
principle? The principle of ab- 
solute idealism, of one in all, and 
all in one which is the basis of 
Hindu philosophy and religion, on 
which in turn the arts are founded, 
and in which they have their end. 
In regard to the theatre it takes 
the form so beautifully suggested 
by the above parable. Brahma 
found joy in composing the Ndatya- 
veda, and in creating the celestial 
theatre, because thereby he gave 
to Gods and mortals knowledge 
of Himself. Humanity seeking 
to know Him finds a correspond- 
ing joy in realizing Him in the 
theatre. Of course man _ being 
made in the image of Deity, his 
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approach to God is through his 
own jzva, or soul. Hindu religious 
treatises lay down the methods 
by which the human soul’ can 
liberate itself from the dualistic 
universe to reach the monistic 
truth, the Divine Absolute. The 
Hindu dramaturgies, too, lay 
down certain rules to define 
the relation of humanity to Divi- 
nity, rules which by taking cogni- 
sance of the relative conditions 
prevailing on earth instruct the 
spiritual athlete in the exact prac- 
tices which he should perform if 
he is to reach the Absolute. The 
Hindu theatre becomes like all the 
other arts, the handmaid of re- 
ligion, a philosophical system, de- 
liberately planned and set up for 
helping man in the sacred task of 
self-realisation—the science of 
soul-culture. 

How exactly does the theatre 
help the task of self-realisation ? 
What is the value of drama in soul 
culture? The answer is in the 
conception of rasa, the essential 
character of the response which 
drama in common with the other 
arts evokes from the mind of spec- 
tators and which with its allied 
conceptions it was the peculiar 
merit of Hindu dramaturgists 
early to elaborate, analyse, clas- 
sify, and formulate. It forms the 
keynote to the theory of drama 
laid down in Bharata’s N@tya- 
castra, in the various text books 
culled from its pages, and in the 
commentaries based on it. 

It seems to me that for a pro- 
per understanding of the meaning 
of this fundamental conception 
of the Hindu theatre it will be 
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needful to consider, by way of 
preface, the Hindu conception of 
drama generally as well as the 
other conditions with which rasa 
is bound up, and which must be 
present before it comes to be, 
for it is a state of mind in which 
the spectator through realisation 
of the inner worlds of faculty and 
experience becomes one with the 
Absolute as if in meditation. It 
is a sort of universal, abstracted 
from, and partaking of, the nature 
of particulars, and thus entailing 
the occurrence of those particulars 
as a necessary preliminary. 

First, then, what is drama 
according to the Hindus? The 
Dasarupaby Dhanamyjaya, which 
is the most authoritative of the 
treatises based on the Bha- 
ratanatya-casira, lays down the 
following definitions of drama: 
“Drama is the imitation of situa- 
tions.” “It is'called representation 
of the conditions or situations in 
which the characters dealt with 
are impersonated by actors.” The 
title of .the same text signifies 
two other things about the nature 
of drama. Rupa or rupaka in- 
dicates that it is always shown or 
exhibited, and thus seen; and the 
prefix daSa meaning ten suggests 
ten kinds, vwz., Nataka, or the 
heroic drama, the most prominent 
form of drama as practised by 
the Hindus, and the form which 
ultimately gave its name to all 
classes of drama; Ank, a variety of 
Nataka; Prakarana, or the come- 
dy of manners; Samavakara or the 
supernatural play; Idmrga based 
either on legend or on imagina- 
tion; Dima and Vyayoga, which 
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are also both legendary; Praha- 
sana, or farce; Bhana and Vithi, 
monologue and dialogue respect- 
ively. 

Now what factors contributed 
to the rise of rasa? Briefly, these 
are the conditions of place in 
which the drama is set, the time, 
the plot, the subject matter, the 
characters interpreted by the 
actors, and the audiences who 
enjoy the rasa. 

In order that the environments 
in which the play is set may help 
to evoke rasa in the minds of the 
playgoers, the scene was to be 
laid somewhere in India, because 
India was during the silver age 
the only country which enjoyed 
the morning of knowledge, the 
rest of the world being enveloped 
in the night of ignorance. 

The time was to be either the 
present or the past, but, if past, it - 
was not to be any portion of the 
golden age, because the universe — 
in that age was filled by the 
divine, or what is the same thing, 
was the Divine Being Himself. 
Then there was pure bliss and 
happiness which from its very 
nature resists any attempt to 
define it in the concrete picture 
frame of the theatre. Only from 
the representation of pleasurable — 
and painful events (which inciden- 
tally explains why most Hindu 
plays are tragi-comedies) was it - 
possible to evoke that state of 
mind which led to the One. Hence ~ 
we find the Hindus making drama 
an instrument for the quest of the ~ 
Ultimate. ; 

The dramatist had either to in- 
vent a new plot or draw upon 
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-myths and legends preserved by 
tradition. His one chief consid- 
eration was, however, to create 
an ideal theme, because such 
stories alone as are nobly planned 
and full of exalted thoughts lift 
the mind more easily to unity 
with the Infinite than realistic 
photographs which portray with 
Scientific exactness the material 
conditions of sordid existence. 

The subjects treated in drama 
were either, (1) principal, implying 
the attainment by the hero of 
some specific purpose, such as 
love, or a worldly object, (2) inci- 
dental, disclosing the fact that 
the end attained by the hero is 
not the one which he set out to 
attain, but an incidental end faci- 
litating the accomplishment of 
the desired end. But the end or 
ideal which the hero set out to 
achieve was always presented by 
the dramatist as realized by him 
in one form or another, for the 
presentation of futility, disen- 
chantment or disillusionment of 
the hero would discourage the 
spectators who were so genuinely 
seeking the supreme ideal. And 
herein lies the reason for the great 
vogue that heroic drama, which 
tells of the successful deeds of 
Gods and saints, enjoyed among 
the Hindus. 

The characters dealt with in a 
play were assigned certain qualities 
if the play was to attain the full- 
ness necessary to stimulate true 
insight into the nature of 
Brahman. The hero, for instance, 
must be an ideal person possessing 
divine qualities, z.e., he must be 
handsome, generous, skilful, 
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modest, in love, beloved of the 
people, of high social status, elo- 
quent, loyal, intelligent, energetic, 
firm, glorious, — self-controlled, 
because only by the exhibition of 
such traits can he infuse Godliness 
in the minds of the audience or 
ennoble them. This applies to 
all heroes, more especially to 
heroes in the Nataka. But 
various other kinds of heroes are 
also recognised, such as light-heart- 
ed, or gay, calm, exalted, and 
haughty or arrogant. 

Heroes are also distinguished 
from the point of view of their 
being in love. They are: (1) the 
courteous hero who loves many 
beloveds but loves them all equally, 
(2) the deceitful, and (3) the 
shameless, both of which latter 
types have this in common that 
they no longer love their old loves, 
and desert them for others, but 
they differ in so far as _ the 
former keeps on deceiving his 
beloved, while he is engaged in 
his amours with another, and the 
latter indulges in his new passion 
openly. Finally, there is, (4) the 
loyal lover who loves his one and 
only beloved. 

It may be noted here that in 
the literature of the Hindus, the 
Beloved is always an ambiguous 
term, potentially capable of being 
applied to a woman or to a God. 
More often than not it refers to 
God, and in the light of this fact, 
the above four distinctions between 
heroes on the basis of their love 
may be taken to refer to God. 
Seeing a courteous hero loving 
many beloveds all equally awakens 
in the audience that mode of 
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consciousness which realises the 
beauty of the One as manifested 
in many beings. Watching a 
deceitful or shameless hero, ex- 
pressing his disloyalty to the One 
Beloved, would remind the audi- 
ence of the inherent wrongness of 
such infidelity and make their 
minds project back, as it were, 
introspectively to ascertain whe- 
ther they were themselves faith- 
ful or not. Meeting a hero whose 
loyalty and devotion to the One 
Beloved was perfect would streng- 
then the audience in the love of 
the One and Only Beloved. 

The special qualities of a hero- 
ine are more numerous than those 
of the hero. They are first the 
three physicai qualities defined 
respectively as, (1) the exhibition 
of emotions; (2) the expression of 
the dawn of love by the graceful 
movements of the eye-brows; and 
(3) the successful interpretation of 
love. Next to these three may 
be mentioned the seven qualities 
which constitute the real idea of 
the heroine. These are, the 
splendour of youth and passion, 
the sparkle of beauty imparted by 
love, sweetness, radiance, courage, 
dignity and self-control. The he- 
roine may also have any or all of 
the following ten graces: the qua- 
lity of being able playfully to mi- 
mic the beloved’s actions and 
words; change of aspect on his 
approach; beautiful movements 
in arranging ornaments to give 
effect to her loveliness; confusion 
of ornaments, show of studied 
hysterics in such aspects as anger, 
fear, joy, sorrow ; the delicate and 
subtle betrayal of love on the be- 


loved’s name being mentioned, or 
on seeing his portrait; feigning 
anger with the lover: feigning in- — 
difference on account of pride; a 
graceful mien ; and natural bash- 
fulness. The effective display of 
these characteristics aided the au- 
dience who attended to the per- 
formance closely and critically to 
reflect on the universal hidden be- 
hind the emotions. : 

The player as the medium bet- 
ween the author and audience 
was the most important element 
in the theatre. The success of a 
play depended on how skilfully he 
could portray the character he re- 
presented without entering the 
skin of the character and merely 
by the performance of highly train-. 
ed movements and expressions 
with the help of a creative imagi- 
nation which took the form of a 
clean intellectual perception im 
handing emotions as they well up 
in actual life. The actor main- 
tained a perfectly indestructible 
poise and remained cool in the 
midst of the most passionate 
scenes, consciously working up the 
audience to enjoy rasa. : 

The ideal spectator is defined | 
by Bharata as ‘‘one who is happy 
when the course of the drama is_ 
cheerful, melancholy when it is: 
sorrowful, who rages when it is 
furious and trembles when it 1 
fearful”. In short he is sensitive 
to emotions, and capable of sym- 
pathy. But he isa man of taste, for 
only such a person can feel joy and 
sorrow, the uncultured masses 
being condemned by their past 
karma to remain unfeeling crea- 
tures. He goes to the theatre as he 
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goes to the temple with an explicit 
‘consciousness of the fact that he 
is going to have rasa aroused in 
‘him. How the actor’s creative 
imagination enabled the audience 
to enjoy rasa, becomes intelligible 
by considering its nature and 
meaning. 

It is difficult to find an exact 
equivalent in any European lan- 
guage for this term, the concep- 
tion implied in it being peculiar 
to the Hindus alone. I have, there- 
fore, throughout used the original 
Sanskrit word to avoid misunder- 
standing. It stands for that state 
of consciousness which is the 
love of Spirit, the love of that 
illimitable source in the dramatist’s 
deeper consciousness which for- 
med the inspirational centre from 
which he envisaged the universe. 
It is caused by the display of 
bhava (emotion) and _ certain 
transitory feelings in some such 
way as this: an emotion, say of 
love, has been woven by the 
dramatist in certain passages in a 
play. An actor, say the hero, 
interpreting the dramatist and 
thus supposedly possessing the 
emotion, expresses it. An impres- 
sion of that emotion is caught by 

those who behold the actor display 
it. The spectators have had the 
experience of being in love, and 
retain impressions of that ex- 
perience in their souls, so that 
when the emotion of love is ex- 
pressed before them, they do not 
consider it as external, as merely 
belonging to the hero, and superin- 
duced as it were by him on them 
nor do they regard it as belonging 
to themselves, as personal, but 
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they appreciate it as universal. 
That is to say, they abstract it 
out of its conditions of time and 
place and reflect on it as an 
eternal verity. It becomes a form 
for them, an ideal, the contemp- 
lation of which leads them to that 
unity with the absolute for which 
they are ever hungering. They 
attain that fusion of the three 
great qualities implied in the arts, 
satva (spirit), rayas (mind) and 
tamas (body), which not only 
enables man’s mind to understand 
the beauty of a work of art, but 
also to evoke joy in the inner 
realms where the unity lies at 
rest, waiting to be roused into 
consciousness. They have thus 
emancipated themselves from the 
shackles of slavery to sense, and 
become one with reality, they 
have soared up from the narrow 
regions of their individual selves 
to the vast kingdom of the not self. 

This is, very simply, the process 
by which rasa is evoked in the 
minds of the audience in a theatre. 
But it is not simple. It is a highly 
complex mental state, fostered by 
several different kinds of emotion 
and at times by the action and 
interaction of a host of connected 
feelings. But it would be impossi- 
ble to go into this in the limits of 
short paper. 

The distinction, however, bet- 
ween emotions and rasa, meta- 
phorically rendered, seems to me 
to be this: emotions are to 
rasa what the senses are to 
the soul. Rasa is an ideal state, 
a transcendental mode of con- 
sciousness, in which the essen- 
ces of things are intuitively appre- 
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hended, in the manner in which 
the poet sees the meanings of 
things by the sudden flashing of a 
vision before him, and the mystic 
realizes the whole of experience. 
Emotions, on the other hand, are 
the earthly conditions felt in the 
cycle of ordinary life, which serve 
as the fuel for the genius of God- 
intoxicated minds to burn them- 
selves with, so that they may 
discover in themselves the veri- 
table spark. 

It seems to me that the artist 
in man could not have invented a 
more refined conception to sum 
up the ideal which should give to 
the drama the power to fecundate 
and to inspire the soul. The credit 
however for its greatness belongs 
to Hindu philosophy and religion— 
the mother nourished her children 
(the arts) with her kindly milk, 
and sustained them through youth 
and age by infusing her spirit into 
them in a way that they remained 
one with her. The poet-philoso- 
phers sang of the realisation of 
God, but their song was no mere 
emotional vapour. Inspired by 
their penetrating vision they looked 
through experiences and built up 
those golden thoughts of human 
faculty and possibility which have 
stood the rubbings of the testing 
stone of time. 

In drama, the philosophy of 
divine-realisation, based as it was 
on a close analysis of human 
nature, a coherent cosmogony and 
theology, created a form on its 
own analogy. Inquiries, ethical, 
eesthetical, philological, meta- 
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physical, and scientifically for- 
mulated rules about man’s consci- 
ousness in its purest state, as well 
as in its actions and reactions to 
beauty and ugliness, its ways of 
reasoning—all converged to define 
the essence of drama in rasa. 
Dramatists composed their works 
in the light of the science that 
thus grew up. Actors interpreted 
the dramatist in the light of the 
rules thus laid down, a task which 
by constant practice had almost 
become second nature with them, 
but second nature not in the sense 
of becoming a part of the actor’s 
individuality. An oriental actor, 
though such by caste and heredi- 
ty, and learning the fixed rules of 
his craft in childhood, had _ his 
individuality moulded by strict 
practice and the training of each 
and every muscle of his body. He 
thus deliberately handled and ex- 
pressed feelings and emotions to the 
audience; in the process his body 
became a mere vehicle of expres- 
sion while the actor himself re 
mained unaffected. ; 

Rasa which is the realisation 
of soul and self was aroused if 
him by a subtle process of sugges 
tion. So that in the arena of the 
theatre, and in the inmost reces 
ses of the temple, the tradition of 
cultivating the soul and God-rea- 
lisation was carried on as a mat 
ter of course. Drama and religious 
ceremonial went hand in hand 
Both were recognised as outet 
symbols, and there was no psy* 
chic magic connected with it. 
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[L. E, Parker spent four years as a journalist in South America, and so 
what he writes about that continent in general and of the Argentine in particular 
bears the stamp of first hand knowledge.—EDs. | 


What is unity ? Is unity a group 
of people linked together by some 
common selfish interest? Then 

_we have much unity: commercial 
unity, political unity, national 
unity, and religious unity. But 
these are unities which may come 
into conflict at any moment; the 
fundamental unity upon which 
their independence rests is not re- 
cognized. There is a unity of 
unities, a fundamental and uni- 
versal Law of Interdependence, of 
order and of harmony. 

As a practical system of govern- 
ment, unity must always remain 
an aim for in its last end it depends 
upon individual recognition. But 
in government it has to be brought 
about and treated as though it 
were not a fact and natural to 


super-nature. In theeffort to convert 


what is haphazard (because it is not 
based upon knowledge), into what 
is ordered, force from without 
has to be used; laws are framed 
to produce this state artificially 
and to enforce its continuance. 


The formless thus becomes bound . 


by form, and man failing to re- 
cognize his real nature, becomes 
imprisoned in form. 

Nature manifests in an infinite 
number of independent forms, and 
each of these forms expresses itself 
fully in accordance with its nature. 
But each form is united by nature 
itself of which its expression is only 
one aspect. Nothing of itself, a 


medium of expression only, its 
strength lies in recognition of its 
source and in union with it. 
Separateness is the direct negation 
of unity, because unity is the 
collectedness or centrality of the 
units manifesting independently 
and relatively at the circumference. 
But these units draw their mani- 
festing energy from this central 
force. As the individual unit 
withdraws from the objective 2.e., 
from the circumference, it absorbs 
more and more of this central 
energy of Being into itself until 
reposing in its source, it becomes 
the totality of Being, the Universal. 

Civilization is to be measured 
by its progress towards recognition 
of this unitive force. The uni- 
versal Law of Interdependence 
follows as a result of this principle 
of fundamental unity. It is the 
scientific basis of economics and 
is beginning to be recognized in the 
commercial world for Mr. Henry 
Ford embodies some of its princi- 
ples in his book, To-day and 
To-morrow, the value of which 
has not yet been generally ap- 
preciated. Mr. Ford’s theory of 
Economics is not entirely new in 
substance. It has long been re- 
cognized as the fundamental 
principle of political economy now 
forgotten or not comprehended by 
modern statesmen. For instance, 
when the corn laws were abolish- 
ed in England it was conclusively 
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proved that the interests of the 
Agriculturists and the Industrialists 
were not separate, as it appeared 
upon the surface, although inde- 
pendent in activity, but closely 
and subtly connected and inter- 
dependent. Many able statesmen 
of the period in fact, ridiculed the 
contentions of Mr. James Wilson, 
editor and founder of The Econ- 
omist, afterward Financial Mem- 
ber of the Council of India, whose 
arguments proved to be correct. 
And the entire basis of Mr. Wilson’s 
argument rested upon his recogni- 
tion of the fact that individuals, 
communities, or countries can only 
be prosperous in proportion to the 
prosperity of the whole.* In fact 
no member of the universal body 
is independent of the other mem- 
bers, however individual their 
diverse functions may be. Now 
Lord Dawson of Penn seems to 
be arriving at the same facts in a 
new way. Ina speech at Ottawa 
some months ago, he drew an 
original and telling analogy bet- 
ween the human body and the 
body politic. This analogy is 
significant and far reaching if it 
be applied to the universe and 
not alone to a single country. 
The argument is based upon medi- 
cal knowledge; it is reasoned and 
comparative, and it comes under 
the category of what Professor 
Hans Driesch calls “‘cases’ of 
events occurring under the same 
connecting rule” in physics and 
metaphysics. The mystic testifies 
to the reality of cosmic conscious- 
ness whereby the individual be- 
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comes the universal, an extension 
of itself. And although this is an” 
experience, reason goes far in its 
support, so that the mystical ex- 
perience, so to speak, crowns the 
reasoned argument. The compara- 
tive inferences of Lord Dawson 


scientist like Professor Driesch are 
important contributions to modern: 
thought because they provide a 
rational basis for conclusions 
reached by abstract meditation 
and therefore, to the majority, 
suspect. And these conclusions 
receive yet further support from 
Leibniz’s metaphysical conception 
of a universe, composed of inde- 
pendent monads or entities form- 
ing a unity, each reflecting the 
whole universe in a pre-established 
or natural harmony. And Leibniz’s 
metaphysical system is that which 
of all others most clearly supports, 
by reasoning, facts vouched for 
by the mystic. 

To what extent can this princi- 
ple of independence coupled with 
a fundamental unity be applied 
to material life and government? 
The Swiss Confederation, perhaps, 
provides us with the best practical 
example of this ideal. Swiss ideal- 
ism is no mere abstract policy, 
but one which she has pursued 
with resolution in the face of 
powerful influences. Her maint- 
tenance of neutrality during the 
late war proved that she was 
neither to be bullied nor tempted 
from her considered course. During 
this period Swiss unity was strait¥ 
ed to the utmost by the Germano 
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land on the one hand and the 
Francophil tendencies of French 


Switzerland on the other. This 


Was a severe test which resulted 
in complete vindication of Swiss 
ideals, while, after the war, faith. 


_ ful to her policy of non-expansion, 
_ the Vorarlberg was denied admis- 
sion to the Swiss Confederation. 


The South American republics, 
and especially the Argentine Re- 
public with its composite and 
cosmopolitan population, offer 
wider scope for consideration of 
this subject. In Argentina alone 


some thirty or more nationalities 


are represented under a single flag, 
and although Dr. Irigoyen’s govern- 
ment was not long ago overthrown 
by a sudden revolutionary move- 
ment, a provisional government 
was established pending a new 
election and the normal life 
of the country did not suffer any 
change or inconvenience. The 
Argentine Government is in form 
a representative federal system 
essentially free and liberal in its 
attitude towards foreign residents; 
no group of foreign nationals in 
fact receives preferential treat- 
ment over and above other groups, 
and citizens of all nationalities 
are welcomed. These groups 
which form Argentina’s composite 


- population are drawn from all 


over the world and vary in size. 
They are united by common 
commercial interests which of 
necessity over-ride social and 
national prejudices; moreover these 
groups do not concern themselves 
with political questions, which are 
coufined chiefly to the wealthier 
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classes of pure Spanish descent, 
and religious dissensions have been 
obviated by a law which forbids 
religious instruction in the national 
schools. While the Argentine thus 
suffers through lack of religious 
idealism, she gains through lack 


of religious bigotry which would 


severely handicap the fusion of 
her diverse peoples. Her cosmo- 
politanism, too, imposes tolerance 
and this tolerance amounts in its 
finality to indifference. 

In a general way the local 
populations of South America can 
be divided into three classes, 
Whites, “Mestizos” (people of 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood), 
and Indians, some primitive, others 
semi-civilized, and some degene- 
rate. Out of a population of some 
10,000,000 in the Argentine Re- 
public, 73% are Argentine born 
but of European descent and 23% 
are foreign born, and the residue 
of mixed blood is small in compa- 
rison with that of other republics. 
The general standard of culture 
in South America is below the ave- 
rage, both on account of the 
“‘mestizo” element and because 
the majority of immigrants are 
illiterate and drawn from classes 
which are accustomed to living 
under conditions that render them 
suitable for manual and agricul- 
tural labour in a hot climate and 
in primitive circumstances. 

National groups of the educated 
Classes tend to isolate themselves 
in the first generation and to 
collect in given centres. A pre- 
ponderance of British people are 
thus found living in one residentia] 
suburb of Buenos Aires, a pre- 
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ponderance of Germansin another, 
and so on, while French colonies 
have sprung up in the wine grow- 
ing districts of Western Argentina. 
In the second generation, all 
children born in South America 
being claimed by law as citizens 
of the republic of their birth, 
national prejudices become less 
evident, or are at least as great 
between those who are South 
American born and those of the 
same blood who are foreign born. 
Atthesame timea certain common 
idealism and a tendency to think 
along the same general lines be- 
comes noticeable among those of 
different national blood, but of 
South American citizenship. This 
provides a second.unifying link in 
patriotism and we find among 
those children who are educated 
as well as born in South America, 
that the most binding tie is love 
of native land, blood being fre- 
quently a matter of indifference 
to them. 

Environment plays a large part 
in the shaping of character. The 
Latin temperament and that of 
the Anglo-Saxon are extremes, 
which as a rule prevent either 
mutual sympathy or understand- 
ing. Inter-marriages between the 
two races are therefore few, 
whereas between Irish and Latins, 
they are not uncommon. While 
the Latin element in Argentina is 
greatly influenced by the British 
owing to the large number of 
British interests there and to 
the introduction of English games 
and sports, which have been 
adopted by Argentines, Latin in- 
fluence, the necessity of speaking 
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demand a certain adaptation on 
the part of foreign residents and 
more especially modify the natural 
tendencies of their children born 
and educated in that country. 
Children, for example, who are 
bi-lingual always speak Spanish 
for preference, and it seems likely 
that in the future less of these 
children will be educatedin Europe, 
owing to the rapid changes which 
are taking place there; to the 
fact that it is easier for locally 
educated people to obtain employ- 
ment in South America; and 
because fortunes are not so easily 
and quickly acquired as formerly. 
And this will cause more foreig- 
ners to settle permanently in 
Latin America. There are foreign 
protestant schools but these have 
to comply with certain national 
regulations; the teaching of Span- 
ish is required and later there is 
compulsory military service. 

Just as the British population 
shows a tendency in private and 
social life to hold aloof from the 
Latin, so too do the wealthier 
South American families of pure 
Spanish descent marry chiefly 
among themselves, and form a 
more or less exclusive ruling class. 
The most truly representative 
type of Argentine citizen therefo 
appears to be that person who 
shows the most complete fusion 
of many diverse bloods. There 
are many such citizens. There are 
English and Irish Argentine born 
citizens who speak no word ot 
English; French, Germans, and 
many others who do not know 
their mother tongue. These people 


_ inter-marry and form a substan- 


a 


tial middle class. Many of them 
have no blood relationship and 


_ are just Spanish speaking Argen- 
_ tine citizens with a general herd 


tendency of thought. The spirit 
of the country is republican and 
independent and, apart from the 
influence of wealth, there are no 
social distinctions. But culture in 
its relative aspects is the aim of 
all, consciously or unconsciously : 
it is an end just as character is an 
end and this inevitably leads to a 
certain social differentiation, not 
manifest but actual. Nevertheless 
the colour bar as such has no ex- 
istence, and infusions of Indian 
blood continue as_ semi-Indian 
women remove from remote dis- 
stricts to the larger towns for 
domestic service and become 
absorbed. 
The problem of the education 
and assimilation of the Indian 
populations in South America is 
a separate one. The Indians have 
been practically exterminated in 
Argentina, where they form only 
2% of the population, and these 
have gained very little good from 
their contact with the white man. 
In the western republics the Inca 
civilization failed to survive the 
disrupting influence of the “ Con- 
quistadores’”’. Its peoples, remark- 
able for their honesty, their crafts- 
manship and their highly deve- 
loped agricultural system, were 
enslaved and demoralised by the 
Spaniard. With the exception of 
Chile, over half the population of 
these republics—owing toclimatic 
and physical conditions less deve- 
loped than Argentina and Chile 
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—is composed of pure Indians. 
Chile has succeeded in develop- 
ing her individuality to a greater 
extent than any other South 
American republic: there has 
been a lesser percentage of infu- 
sions of foreign blood than in 
Argentina, and her large “‘mestizo” 
element is of a purer and more 
pronounced type. In the latter 
republic, the fine ‘‘ Gaucho” type, 
of Spanish and Indian blood is 
fast disappearing and the racial 
problem presents many complica- 
tions, although the “ mestizo”’ 
element is negligible. 

Moreover the general charact- 
eristics of the Argentine peoples, 
although predominantly Latin, are 
yet subject to modification by the 
introduction of a preponderance 
of blood of some particular 
nationality, or to variation by 
fluctuating immigration. Thus the 
intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of this country—at present 
frankly agricultural and commer- 
cial, and in country districts, pri- 
mitive—is in course of construc- 
tion. The expression of a people 
cannot be just commercial, but 
must be that which is developed 
out of commercial life, namely 
character and integrity, which 
are exactly the aims of Argentine 
idealism. 

Whether the Argentine of the 
future will consist of a race proper 
of greatly mixed blood or in addi- 
tion of two sharply defined groups 
comprised of Nordics and Latins 
it is impossible to foretell. But 
it appears likely that the propor- 
tions of the mixed population will 
considerably increase, while isolat- 
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ed groups will become less dis- 
tinctive and more unified by 
national aspirations, common in- 
terests, and also by higher thought 
developing under the general 
principles of Theosophy. 

While South America does not 
represent a federation of States— 
the intention of Bolivar, which 
proved impracticable at the time 
owing to lack of communications, 
the physical features of much of 
the country, transport and other 
difficulties—it does in a general 


He who would be an occultist must not separate either himself or anything 
else from the rest of creation or non-creation. 
himself from even a vessel of dishonour, he will not be able to join himself to any 
He must think of himself as an infinitesimal something, no 
even as an individual atom, but as a part of the world-atoms as a whole, or become 
an illusion, a nobody, and vanish like a breath leaving no trace behind. As illus- 
ions, we are separate distinct bodies, living in masks furnished by Maya. Can we 
claim one single atom in our body as distinctly our own? spirit 
to the tiniest particle, is part of the whole, at best a link. Break a single link ame 
all passes into annihilation; but this is impossible. : 


—H. P. B., Transactions of The Blavatsky Lodge. p. 138. 
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way demonstrate some of the 
possibilities and point to the diffi- 
culties of the cosmopolitan concep- 
tion of a practical world confedera- 
tion. Such a confederation, free, 
detached, but with individualism 
unified, and based upon universal — 
laws and essential values, may 
however yet become a feature of a 
new revelation of international 
unity, not to be had without con- 
flict, it is true, and perhaps not 
even without wars. 

* 


L. E. PARKER 


For, the moment he distinguishes 


Everything, from spirit 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


4 [Hadland Davis wrote in our March 1931 issue on “The Way of a Japanese 
ystic”’. 


Even in the days of his early struggles in New Orleans, Hearn had turned to the 
Orient for insight, his editorials in the Times Democrat and The Item on Sanskrit 
Literature and Buddhism bringing on him from devout Christians the accusation of 
infidel. It was he who introduced Edwin Arnold to many an American reader by his 
articles on The Light of Asia and other poems and broke a public lance in the press 
with Matthew Arnold because of the way in which the latter disowned relationship 
with this Occidental poet of the Orient. From first to last the many writings of 
Lafcadio Hearn are steeped in Eastern lore, “a gnosticism older than all the wisdom 


of the Occident and deep as the abysses of space’’. 


We append a few quotations from the writings of Hearn to show this.-Eps.] 


No one disputes the importance 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s Japanese work, 
from those first glowing impres- 
sions in Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan to his critical masterpiece, 
Japan: An Interpretation. It was 
as if he had looked into the mirror 
of Ama-terasu, the Sun Goddess, 
seen the beauty of Nippon’s past, 
and recorded it in poetic prose 
which is an imperishable contribu- 
tion to English literature. It was 
amazing that a foreigner, without 
mastering the Japanese language, 
could reveal so much; but we are 
beginning to forget that literary 
miracle, to turn less frequently to 
his books, and to peep and pry at 
the man himself. Hearn had pledg- 
ed himself to “the worship of the 
Odd, the Queer, the Strange, the 

Exotic, the Monstrous,” and it was 
found that there was nothing quite 
so odd and queer and strange as 
Lafcadio Hearn. He whetted the 
appetite of Freudian enthusiasts, 
for his love of dark-skinned women, 
dark ways, all he wrote in favour 
of animal passion, made a happy 
hunting ground that bristled with 


complexes and inhibitions. 

It is clear from reading Miss 
Bisland’s Life of Hearn that he 
was neither saint nor monster. 


_He was “‘One who had looked in 


secret places, face to face, upon 
the magic countenance of the 
Muse, and was thereafter vowed to 
the quest of the Holy Cup wherein 
glows the essential blood of 
beauty”. He was true to that 
quest to the end of his life. There 
were lapses, wanderings from the 
path he set himself to tread; but 
beauty of form and colour, which 
meant so much to him in his early 
days, became transmuted into a 
vision of spiritual significance. 
The fairyland of Japan did much 
to ease the hot languors of the 
South. Herbert Spencer, whom he 
extolled almost to the point of 
foolishness, modified his style, and 
his first child made him see life 
from a new angle. 

Hearn was of Greek and 
Romany descent. His abnormal 
sensitiveness was partly due to 
defective eyesight. He suffered 
from myopia, and one eye was a 
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little distended. His early training 
in a Jesuit school was singularly 
unfortunate. He said a_ few 
prayers, parrot fashion, and was 
given French religious prints ; but 
they did not lead him to a devout 
and holy life, for a painting of the 
Virgin and Child did no more than 
remind him of his mother and 
himself. The very name of the 
Holy Ghost frightened him. He 
thought it was “a white ghost, 
and not in the habit of making 
faces at smail people after dusk. 
Nevertheless the name filled me 
with vague suspicion...and I dis- 
covereda mystery and anawfulness 
unspeakable in the capital G. 
Even now the aspect of that 
formidable letter will sometimes 
revive fearsome imaginings of 
childhood.” It is an interesting 
and characteristic observation, for 
was not Hearn always greatly con- 
cerned with ghosts and strange, 
horrific shadows ? : 
Cousin Jane, whom Hearn 
detested, gave the sensitive boy a 
terrific conception of God. She 
delighted to dwell upon the horrors 
of Hell. She told Hearn that if he 
were not good the Almighty would 
send him ‘‘down to Hell to burn 
alive in fire for ever and ever... 
Think of your whole body burning 
always, always, always burning ?— 
for ever and ever!” And the boy 
did think about it, “a faith of un- 
utterable horror, mingled with 
unutterable doubt”. The Greek 
blood in his veins made him crave 
for beauty. He read with avidity 
a quaint translation of the 
“Arabian Nights,” Pope’s “Iliad” 
and “‘Odyssey,” Byron’s “Corsair”. 


He pored over “folio books con- 
taining figures of the gods and 
demi-gods, athletes and heroes, 
nymphs and fauns and nereids, 
and all the charming monsters—_ 
half-man, half-animal—of Greek 
mythology”. Hearn turned away 
from Cousin Jane’s God, and in 
doing so discovered “that beauty 
of the highest order, whether 
mental, or moral, or physical, must 
ever be hated by the many and 
loved only by the few”. He ador-— 
ed the pagan gods, and considered 
Christianity, as he had been taught 
it, “the very religion of ugliness 
and hate”. In later years he did 
little to modify that opinion. He 
hotly rebelled against ‘‘missionary 
beasts” who had the temerity to 
teach the Way of Christ to those 
who followed the Noble Eightfold 
Path of Buddha. 


It is not easy to trace the reli- 
gious, convictions of Lafcadio 
Hearn. They were mixed up 
with Paganism, Buddhism, and _ 
the works of Herbert Spencer. 
He saw himself as the result of | 
billions of past lives, his soul as- 
part of the Race Soul. He wrote: - 


Were I to use the word “soul,” in its — 
limited and superannuated sense as the 
spirit of the individual instead of the 
ghost of the race,—I should say it had 
always seemed to me as if I had two 
souls: each pulling in different ways. 
One of these represented the spirit of 
mutiny—impatience of all restraint, hat-— 
red of all control, weariness of everything — 
methodical and regular, impulses to love 
or hate without a thought of consequences. 
The other represented pride and persis-— 
tence ;—it had little power to use the 
reins before I was thirty. . . . Whatever 
there is good in mecame from that dark 
race soul of which we know so little. 
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and _ injustice. 


Love of right and hate of wrong 
were strong in Lafcadio Hearn. 
He detested all forms of cruelty 
He attempted to 
shoot a man who brutally kicked 
a cat, and was angry with a 
gardener for cutting down a tree. 
With strong Buddhist tendencies, 


_ he felt that an insect, poised in the 
summer air, had as much right to 
live as men and women. 


All life 
was sacred. 

Hearn could be childishly petu- 
lant over trifles that did not 
matter. He was always falling out 
with some one, but most of his 


_ animosity was due to a dark streak 


in his nature which made human 
relationship, except in a few cases, 
almost impossible. But Hearn 
did not wail continuously over 
self-inflicted wounds which he so 
angrily attributed toothers. There 
were occasions when he could 
stand unflinchingly for a cause he 
considered right. He was more 
Japanese than the Japanese them- 
selves. He defended Old Japan 
with an amazing energy, and 
heartily disliked those innovations 
due to Western influence. His 
happiest days were spent at 
Matsue, where there was scarcely 


a hint of that mad rush to adopt 


the thoughts and ways of the 
West. Later he met Japanese 
who boldly denounced the old 
traditions of their country, dis- 
carded their lovely native dress, 
and in silk hat and frock coat 
aped the westerner in all his ways. 
Hearn loved Old Japan, the flower 
viewing, the tea ceremonies, the 
exquisite difference of Japanese 
women. He delighted to visit 
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ancient temples, to touch some 
rare piece of porcelain, to see, not 
the smoke of factory chimneys, 
but the opalescent mist that veiled 
Mount Fuji. It seemed appalling 
to him that the commercial West 

should impose itself upon the 

Fast, and in doing so give little, 

take so much. Had he lived to 

see Japan’s “peaceful penetration” 

in China and the present unrest 

in India, he would have been ’ 
moved to strong resentment. He 

would have seen oppression and 

trickery, the crushing of a fair 

flower whose roots went far back 

into the past. But Japan was his 

chief concern. He wrote: 


I detest with unspeakable detesta- 
tions the frank selfishness, the apathetic 
vanity, the shallow, vulgar scepticism 
of the New Japan that prates its con- 
tempt about Tempo times, and ridicules 
the dear old men of the pre-Meiji era, 
and that never smiles, having a heart as 
hollow and bitter as a dried lemon. 


Shelley wrote The Witch of 
Atlas in three weeks. Hearn 
sometimes lingered over a page 
of his work for months. He was 
a slow, laborious worker, and 
claimed that the best came out 
of the Unconscious. He borrowed 
his material, but he jewelled it 
with words not lightly chosen. 
He wrote: 


For me words have colour, character ; 
they have faces, ports, manners, gesticu- 
lations; they have moods, humours, 
eccentricities ; they have tints, persona- 
lities .. . the whispering of words, the 
rushing of the procession of letters, the 
dream-flutes and dream-drums which are 
thinly and weirdly played by words. 


We learn something of the 
travail of a sensitive artist in Mrs, 
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Hearn’s account of her telling her 
husband a Japanese ghost story 
on a dreary evening and in a 
dimly-lit room. The story she 
told was published in “Kotto,” 
and if we are thrilled when read- 
ing it, Hearn was still more deeply 
moved. The horror of the tale 
was so real to him that he turned 
pale and several times murmured, 
“O blood!” 

Toward the end of Hearn’s life 
he became more and more absorb- 
ed in his work. Having given up 
his post at the Tokio University, 
he was anxious to finish a series 
of lectures which he intended to 
deliver at the Cornell University. 
The scheme was abandoned, and 
the lectures were published in his 
posthumous book, Jafan: An 
Interpretation. At that time Hearn 
wrote as one who knew that the 
end of his mortal life was drawing 
near. Alwayseccentric, he became 
more odd in his ways. His 
children would say to him, as he 
sat in his study: “Papa, come 
down; supper is ready.” Some- 
times he came, promptly and 
cheerfully, but more often he 
would go on writing, meditating 
upon the right word and the right 
place for it. Occasionally when 
asked to sit down to a meal he 
was under the impression that he 
had already done so. At such 
times his wife would say: “Mercy! 
Please wake from your dream.” 
The little child would weep. 
Thus admonished he would come, 
for weeping was not to be tolerat- 
ed even in the throes of composi- 
tion. 

Hearn always rose before six 
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o’clock in. the morning. On the 
last day of his earthly existence 
he went into his library as usual 
and lit a Japanese pipe. When 
his wife joined him he told her he 
had had a strange dream. “I made 
a long, long journey last night,” 
said Hearn. “But is it true that I 
am smoking now in the library of 
our house at this Nishi Okabo? 
I cannot help thinking and wonder- 
ing about the strangeness of the 
dream. Indeed life and the world 
are strange. Is it a fact that I 
made a journey last night? Or 
is ita dream that I am smoking 
here ?”? When asked if it were the 
Western country, he replied: “Oh, 
no, it is neither the Western coun- 
try nor Japan, but the strangest 
land.” He was so dazed by what 
he had seen that when his eldest 
son, Kazuo, came in to say good 
morning, his father answered: 
“Have a good dream, sweet boy!” 
And Kazuo replied: “You, too, 
Papa San!” 

Still a little confused Hearn 
came out of the library and saw 
in his wife’s room a Japanese paint 
ing of “‘a moon night”. He exclaim- 
ed: “Oh, what a lovely picture! 
I wish I could go to such a place 
as that in the picture.” During 
the day Mrs. Hearn told him ofa 
cherry blossom, faerizaki, of 
“bloom returned out of season”, 
which was pointing towards his 
library. It was considered a bad 
omen, but Hearn only saw the 
flower’s beauty. The strange 
dream, the bloom out of season, 
may have been signs and portents, 
for while Hearn was walking om 
the veranda in the twilight he 
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suddenly collapsed, and in a little “Believing Man Similar to Unde- 

while Death took his hand and led filed Flower Blooming like Eight 


him away. He was given a Bud- Rising Clouds, who dwells in the 


_ dhist funeral, and on his tomb- Mansion of Right Enlightenment.” 
_ Stone was written in Japanese: 


HADLAND DAVIS 


Visible matter is made by acts and thoughts,—even the universe of stars, 
and all that has form and name, and all the conditions of existence. What we think 
or do is never for the moment only, but for measureless time: it signifies some 
force directed to the shaping of worlds,—to the making of future bliss and pain. 
Remembering this, we may raise ourselves to the zones of the Gods, . 


So with the particles of that composite which you term your very Self. Before 
the hosts of heaven the atoms of you were—and thrilled, and quickened,—and reflec- 
ted appearances of things. And when all the stars of the visible Night shall have 
burnt themselves out, those atoms will doubtless again take part in the orbing of 
Mind,—will tremble again in thoughts, emotions, memories,—in all the joys and 
pains of lives still to be lived in worlds still to be evolved.—“‘Gaki” in Kotto, pp.183-4 


A human body is built by an infinite host of tiny beings. . . , human plea- 
sure Or pain represented the pleasure or pain not of one body, but of centillions of 
tiny bodies which composed it.—An Editorial in The Item, August 15, 1879.—“‘The 
Secrets of the Infinite” in Editorials, p. 52. 


Certainly while we still try to cling to the old theories of permanent persona- 
lity, and of a single incarnation only for each individual, we can find no moral mean- 
ing in the universe as it exists.—““Nirvana”’ in Gleanings from Buddha Fields, 
Ds 229. : 

The Oriental Ego is ... the concentrated sum of the creative thinking 
of previous lives beyond all reckoning.—“The Idea of Preexistence,” Kokoro, p. 225. 

But the longer I dwell in the East, the more I feel growing upon me the 
belief that there are exquisite artistic faculties and perceptions developed in the 
Oriental, of which we can know scarcely more than we know of those unimaginable 
colours, invisible to the human eye, yet proven to exist by the spectroscope.—“‘Of 
The Eternal Feminine,” in Out of The East, p. 90. 

Men of the Orient aver that. . . . all who truly desire to know the infinite 


may do so by following in the footsteps of the teachers.—Essays in Literature, 
p. 220. 


‘ . the cosmic process seems nevertheless to affirm the worth of every 
human system of ethics fundamentally opposed to human egoism.—Kwaidan, p. 223 

The way to the highest progress can be reached only through the final extinc- 
tion of all prejudice, through the annihilation of every form of selfishness, whether 
individual or national or racial, that opposes itself to the evolution of the feeling of 
universal brotherhood. The great Harvey said “Our progress is from self-interest 
to self-annthilation.” But the truth itself is older by thousands of years than 
Harvey ; for it was spoken, long before the age of Christ, by the lips of the 
Buddha.—Karma, p. 163 


RENASCENT INDIA 
[Dr. N. B. Parulekar concludes his series of articles with this instalment.-EDs.] 


THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


In the next ten or fifteen years 
bills may be brought before 
the Indian Legislative Assemb- 
ly prohibiting proselytism by 
foreign missions. At present the 
law forbids Christian missions 
from taking over famine-stricken 
orphans without first satisfying the 
claims of Hindu or Moslem 
religious agencies. ‘What do you 
think sep such a measure” J 
asked a person very highly placed 
in mission circles. ‘“‘Never fear,” 
was the reply, “it might have 
been possible had there been one 
religion in India, Hindu or Moslem. 
But so long as there are these 
two, we shall have room enough 
to squeeze in between their mutual 
differences.” This was in Cawn- 
pore, the home of Hindu-Moslem 
riots. Is it not a sign of social 
and religious bankruptcy that 
having lived, served and spent 
profusely for nearly three hundred 
years in this country, the missions 
should not have built better be- 
tween themselves and the people? 
And that especially in a country 
where religious men are adored, 
no matter to what religion they 
belong. 

Why do the missions con- 
tinue to function: more or 
less as outcaste colonies? Why 
do they not find a home in the 
hearts of the people? Scattered 
in the land are elaborate mission 
hospitals, . churches, colleges, 


schools, hostels, Y.M.C.A. or- 
ganisations, consuming millions of 
rupees, employing hundreds of © 
workers, all to teach Christianity 
to the people. Side by side are 
humble cottages of Sadhus, Ash- 
rams of religious men and wander- 
ing fakirs before whom men fall 
prostrate and willingly give up 
everything for spiritual guidance. 
Even when these holy men are ~ 
dead, people worship their shrines. 
Not a fraction of that religious’ 
devotion, spiritual abandon or 
faith comes to the share of mis- 
sion teachers. People visit the 
Y.M.C.A. for employment or 
entertainments, go to hospitals to 
heal their bodies, to hostels for 
sanitary living and to mission 
colleges because these give better 
teaching in English or science. 
But the seekers of religion do not 
go to missions; they go elsewhere. 

In Lahore, which is one of the 
biggest mission centres in India, 
they have the Enquirers’ and 
Converts’ Home which provides 
residence for enquirers after 
Truth. A resident catechist is kept 
and paid by the House in addition 
to five Lahore missionaries who 
give their time to teach enquirers. 
The Church Missionary Society 
has given free use of the sarai of 
St. John’s College as headquarters 
to the home. One year, of theif 
enquirers, two were given a four 
months’ course as chauffeurs and 
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one took a six months’ course of 


* 


_ telegraphic signalling ; others have 
_ been trained as compositors, copy 


writers, and so on. It is very 
good to help to make men chauf- 
fers, or signallers, to tend them in 
sickness and supply them with 


_ sports and social entertainments 


in hours of recreation. But there 
are also those who feel assured of 
a profession but not of a philoso- 
phy, who are sound in body but 
suffering in soul, who come with 
money, social status, with every- 
thing they possess in one hand 
and say to you, take all I have 
and give me spiritual life. How 
many such go to missions? How 
many missions give them what 
they love most, and receive what 
they respect best? How many 
missionaries are there who can 
count at least a couple of dozen 
spiritual disciples among Christ- 
ians or non-Christians whom they 
can call overnight and say follow 
me and they will follow? That 
is the real religion, faith and 
challenge of truth to life. The 
rest may be good social work, 
useful in its own way as satisfying 
social needs but it does not reach 
the roots of spiritual life. 
Unsuccessful among the better 
classes of people, the missions 
turn to the lower classes in order to 
convert villages and groups rather 
than individuals. The idea in 
‘mass movement” is to lower 
resistance, to remove the experi- 
ence of “shell shock” which an 
isolated convert feels in moving 
out of his community; they hope 
to eliminate this if the whole 
community is persuaded to adopt 
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Christianity en masse. People, who 
according to the immigration 
requirements of the United States 
of America are classed as unfit to 
enter that country even as six 
months’ tourists, are freely taken 
into the Kingdom of God by 
American Missionaries! Never 
was religion made so cheap and so 
dragged in the dust—all of which 
reflects on the better class of 
Indian Christians. These have 
told me how their grandfathers, 
fathers and in many cases they 
themselves had to suffer, sacrifice, 
and were even disinherited be- 
cause they put Christianity above 
everything else. The All India 
Conference of Indian Christians 
in a resolution urged on foreign 
missions “the imperative need for 
elementary education and social 
uplift as a necessary preparation 
for admission in the Christian 
Church”. They pointed out “the 
widespread illiteracy among vil- 
lage Christians bringing down the 
percentage of literacy in the 
Christian community comparati- 
vely lower than that of other com- 
munities”. They say, how can you 
go on adding numbers of converts 
who can bring no contribution to 
the social, moral, or religious life 
of the community but who instead 
are to be a drag on its progress? 
Why not improve those who are 
already within? ‘There are three 
hundred thousand Christian child- 
ren of school-going age, in a com- 
munity of about four and _ half 
million Christians, who have no 
provision for even elementary 
education. 

This is one of the many sharp 
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differences coming up between 
native and foreign elements. 
Some of the outstanding Indian 
Christians have deserted the ranks 
and merged themselves in the 
larger social, nationa!, educational 
and moral uplift movements. 
They no longer wear the label of 
Christianity, nor do they seek to 
convert their fellowmen. They 
do not believe—what with Chris- 
tian missionaries is the cardinal 
virtue—that Christianity is su- 
perior to other great religions. 
Proselytism ts the rock on which 
Christianity is bound to split 
and for which mission work 1s 
headed only to break. A number 
of leading Indian Christians are 
opposed to mass_ conversion, 
which, aided temporarily by 
foreign funds, the missions may 
undertake at the beginning, but 
the assimilation and uplift of the 
converted is bound to fall finally 
on the shoulders of the native 
community itself. A good many 
of them are opposed to any con- 
version, mass or individual, as 
practised by foreign missions. “I 
do not believe,” said one of them, 
“in the present method of con- 
version. The missionary living in 
a bungalow and his agents living 
around—India has never under- 
stood this method. The foreign 
missionary lives like a feudal lord.” 
My interpreter was a _ leading 
Indian Christian, high up in 
Christian organisation and edu- 
cational endeavours. He is one 
of the Indian Christian leaders 
who still work with the missions 
but are not enthusiastic about 
conversion because they feel it is 
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being so commercialised as not to 
provide a criterion of one’s reli- 
gion. They say, “We do not want 
to make a man a Christian, he 
must become one.” 

Foreign elements control power 
because they provide funds, and 
native workers must depend on 
them. The most exciting piece 
of news in mission circles last year 
in North India was the election 
of the first Indian Bishop at the 
annual Methodists’ Conference, 
which, however, did not go uncon- 
tested and the progressive mis- 
sionaries had to mobilise their 
best guns. In reality it was diarchy 
coming ten years later in church 
administration than in politics, 
which shows once again how 
ecclesiastical power is slower to 
change hands than power in poli- 
tics. A few months before the 
Conference, the Punjab Christian 
Council, at its fifteenth annual 
meeting held at Lahore had issued 
this warning :— 

To our great disappointment we have 
been noticing that there is a considerable 
section of our missionary friends who 
are not prepared to. work under our 
Church Council and Presbyteries and do 
not fully co-operate in the building of 
the Church in this land. If you do not 
respect the Indian Church and are not 
prepared to work under it, how is your 
worker to do so? j 

In fact to grant administrative 
Swaraj for Indian Christians may 
not be as hard a thing for the 
missions as will be the cultural 
consequences upon the  whole- 
Christian community in India. 
The Indian Christian is rapidly re- 
verting to his country’s past. “We — 
are Indians,” said the president of ~ 
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the Ali India Conference of Indian 
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: ‘Its blood 


_ Christians in the Calcutta Session, 


1925, “India is our Motherland. 
runs in our. veins 


and its history and _ traditions 


are springs from which we draw 


our inspiration”. The sentiment 


_ has grown by leaps and bounds 


during the last few years of 


national uprising. What is to 


happen to the Church theology 
and to the jealous god of the 
missions who stands no rival? It 
is not enough for the missions 
that Christ be received as one of 
the religious teachers in India. 
They want the entire ministry 
to be His so that between their 
god and that of others there re- 
mains no sense of equality. 
Turning from the missions and 
their relations with Indian Christ- 
ians, let us now examine their rdle 
in the country and what position 
they hold among the people. At 
no other time in mission history 
has this question come so much 
to the front as during these last 
few years. The tide of nationa- 
lism has broken down many old 
barriers and brought men face to 
face in newer associations. Com- 
pared to the magnitude of the 
issues agitating public minds, 
the sphere of mission activities 
shrinks into insignificance and the 
missionary himself to the size of 
a denominational administrator. 
Y.M.C.A. workers told me that 
young, enterprising, active, ambi- 
tious elements do not come to 
them, that their Bible classes are 
extremely ill-attended as com- 
pared with their evening secreta- 
rial classes, and that sport and 


entertainment programmes are the 
most crowded. Unlike in Chris- 
tian countries, the Y.M.C.A. in 
India is deliberately organised to 
propagate Christianity among 
non-Christian young men. The 
central branch of the Bombay 
Y.M.C.A. reported regretfully 
about their religious programmes, 
whereas about eight hundred 
people were coming each week 
for their cinema show. Other 
organisations in the city were 
enlisting thousands of young 
volunteers to promote the use of 
Khadder, prohibition, mass educa- 
tion, removal of untouchability 
and so on. Christian college 
girls from a missionary college in 
the U.P. told me that when they 
go in surrounding villages to 
preach the Bible, the humble 
illiterate countryfolk ask them: 
“Tell us something about Gandhi 
and his life instead of the work of 
your apostles.” 

Does this not all go to show that 
the inner life of Christian mis- 
sions is widely separated from the 
inner life of the people? If Christ 
is dynamic, why should the mis- 
sions be static? If He is the 
whole of life, what guidance do 
they give when life is most distur- 
bed and is crying for direction ? 
Particularly during the last year 
and a half a number of questions 
have come up in India which 
challenge the very elements of 
justice and humanity—questions 
that have compelled active parti- 
cipation of a number of social 
workers, educators and men who 
ordinarily are as far removed from 
politics as King Arthur from the 
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present Round Table Conference 
in London. 

Before entering the country the 
foreign missionary gives a written 
undertaking that he will help the 
established government, which in 
this case is a foreign government. 
A substantial part of his conscience 
is thus already leased out. The 
question is much larger than that 
of a nation’s freedom. Politics 
in the East means not only re- 
organisation of governments but 
that of the entire fabric of social 
living for the benefit of many 
rather than of few, who may be 
foreign or of the same country. 
That is what has driven Gandhi 
to politics and is going to be a 
continuous challenge to any reli- 
gion, Hindu, Moslem, or Chris- 
tian. Missionaries who fight hard 
in home countries to spiritualise 
politics, are actually subordinating 
themselves to Christian political 
imperialism in the East, or at best 
try to stand on the doctrine of 
“Give unto Cesar what is 


Cesat’s and unto God what is. 


God’s”. But Cesar in the East 
is either a millowner, tea planter 
or a power-loving official, alien or 
indigenous, whose appetite is so 
ravenous that it is lucky if mis- 
sionaries and _ other _ religious 
workers get only a few crumbs— 
and no religion worth its name 
can hope to live on them and 
command respect. 

Leaving aside politics, what 
are the missions doing towards 
prohibition, a subject so dear to 
them? Look at their activities 
at home, particularly the aggres- 
sive work of American churches 
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in the States in the matter of 
prohibition; then see what their 
own workers are doing in a 
country where popular opinion is 
solidly against liquor. The Labour 
Union of Ahmedabad plunged 
headlong into prohibition enfor- 
cement and continued peaceful 
picketing in spite of assaults, 
imprisonments and fines. They 
paralysed the liquor sale in 
Ahmedabad and spent as much 
as one fourth of their annual 
budget on this one item. No 
man who drinks can bea member 
of the Union—a rule, they told me, ~ 
which, if enforced ten years ago, 
would hardly have left any Union 
at all. The Bhill Seva Mandal, 
an exclusive social organisation 
for the uplift of Bhills and hill- 
men under Mr. Amritlal Thakkar, 
reported one third reduction of 
the consumption of liquor in the 
territory. During all this time 
the missionaries were quiescent. 
“What are you doing?” I asked. 
“Our policy is always to put up 
scientific literature on the subject 
and we are doing it,” was the 
reply. If scientific facts can be 
persuasive to a confirmed drinker 
and if they in themselves can 
stop the use of liquor, why then 
liquor prohibition in America? 
There is no answer and there can 
be none. 1 
If it is religion to run leper 
asylums, isit not religion to organise 
labour whose frightful exploitation 
is even a worse kind of white 
leprosy spreading over India and 
the East, with the advent of un- 
bridled industrial civilisation? 
Throughout Asia the missionary 
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and similar vital problems from 
the list of “challenges” which 
| missionary meetings discuss among 
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“moves tongue-tied on this issue 
_because large parts of his revenues 
are derived from exploiting agen- 
cies. One need not bea communist, 


nor even an ardent socialist to feel 


themselves. I have been shown 
a lot of mission welfare work 
among labourers mostly under the 
auspices of foreign capitalists—the 
Indian capitalist having his own 
men who cost him less. It is 
backboneless, full of paternalism, 
and calculated to keep away 
from labour the consciousness of 
their rights and the need of unit- 
ed action. You can go, de- 
partment by department, and 
see how Christian missionaries are 
either dead to the larger living 
problems of their times or are 
themselves too weak to tackle 
them. A number of indigenous non- 
Christian social agencies are be- 
ginning to do what the missions 
once used to do exclusively. Be 
it a question of untouchability, 
secondary or college education, 
women’s training, medical relief, 
uplift among aborigines, etc., you 
find everywhere national agencies 
at work before whom mission act- 
ivities are bound to lose their in- 
fluence. Again, when the British 
administration is replaced by na- 
tional government, missions are 
sure to lose their “‘most favoured” 
position of to-day. What will they 
do then? Are they thinking of a 
new programme when the old one 
is slipping through their hands and 
a new world asks for newer ways? 


from a former world? 


Answers to these questions have 
not yet dawned on the mission 
world. I am not one of those who 
would like to put Indian princes 
and foreign mission workers in one 
boat and send them out to other 
lands. The East and the West 
need each others’ contacts and the 
missions, for good or bad, are 
among such agencies. [he question 
is, will they improve and be what 
we would like them to be, cultural 
and spiritual mediators between 
the peoples of two hemispheres, or 
simply lie on the roadside as wrecks 
So long 
their theology has warped their 
understanding. What better in- 
dication of the waywardness of 
their spiritual endeavours in India 
than the simple fact that after 
three hundred years’ use and pro- 
pagation of the Bible they have 
not yet been able to produce one 
really good translation of the book 
in any of the Indian vernaculars 
to pass as a piece of enduring 
literature? On the other hand, the 
best classic Chinese literature con- 
sists of translations of Buddhist 
scriptures by Buddhist monks of 
China. How is it that after cen- 
turies of intimate contacts with the 
East and access to her spiritual life, 
the missions should not have been 
stimulated to produce some 
toweringly great religious person- 
ality or profound thinker among 
themselves, whose books can be 
placed with the best of the world’s 
literature in philosophy and 
religion ? 

What missions can learn from 
the East and India in particular 
is a profound understanding of 
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spiritual life in contrast to their 
own psycholgy of religion. The 
world is not so barren of spiritual 
possibilities as missionaries seem 
to make out, nor is the mercy of 
God so limited as to be expressed 
exclusively in the person of Jesus 
or in the Bible. Once they get rid 
of this dogma of theology they 
will begin to breathe a freer spiri- 
tual air and see the virtues of 
other people. The annual budget 
of the League of Nations is a 
little over a million dollars 
(27,026,280 gold francs for 1929) 
while eleven denominations of 
Protestant Chuches of America 
give nearly twenty million dollars 
annually into the hands of foreign 
missions. The sum will amount 
to much more when the givings 
of other denominationsin America 
and Europe, Protestant and 
Catholic are pulled together. My 
point is, with such abundant 
material resources, and, what is 
more, with the spirit of service 
back of this tremendous giving, 
can we not organise a League of 
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Religions higher than the League — 
of Nations, more fortified, virile — 
and ideally inclined? Can we 
not put together the material and 
spiritual resources of those who are © 
interested in religious life every- 
where? Then only may religion 
escape the charge of being an 
opiate of the poor. The prospects 
are very much better now that 
the East and the West are coming 
to understand one another better. 
This is the larger mission before 
the followers of all religions, that 
they stop putting one religion 
against another and see that the 
idealism they represent is employ- 
ed to harness the uncontrolled 
forces of man and nature. But 
when I look around I find it is not 
the mission which foreign Chris- 
tian agencies are interested in. 
They are still enmeshed in old 
world jealousies and_ religious 
conceits which, if continued in 
future, are sure to clash with the 
rising spirit of nationalism in the 
East. What that may mean is 
better left to the imagination. 


N. B. PARULEKAR 


In the collection of Essays that he has 
just published, M. Paul Valéry writes :— 

Even at the very height of his authority, 

Louis XIV did not possess one hundredth part 
of the power over nature, of the means of re- 
_ creation, of the opportunity for cultivation 
of the mind or offering to it new sensations,— 
which so many men of moderate status to-day 
enjoy. 

We might add that even in its most 
ambitious aspirations, the seventeenth 
' century never dreamed of one hundredth 
part of the reforms by which we to-day 
now profit. Inequalities maintained by 
the caste or class system; political or re- 
ligious intolerance; a day’s work of from 
12 to 14 hours, often accompanied with 
hardheartedness to the subordinates, who 
were beaten and dismissed for trifling 
offences; laws which put prisoners to 
the rack and imposed ignominious or 
cruel punishments on the culprits; in- 
sufficiency of hospitals for the sick and 
of homes for the orphans—all these 
miseries, all these social iniquities and 
many others have been either abolished 
or mitigated. Even ina very moderate 
situation in life, the Western man at the 
present time is better dressed, better fed, 
better lodged than the average man of 
two hundred years ago, and his life is 
more livable. 

With the exception of some generous 
"minds which were moved by the poverty 
_ of the masses, people in those older days 
hardly thought to criticize European 
Civilization. On the contrary, it is only 
since social organization has come more 
into line with justice; since man 1s pro- 
tected against the exploitation of man ; 
since comfort has become more wide- 
' spread, and suffering and want more alle- 
: viated, that attacks on the Western 
_ world have multiplied and are still mul- 
tiplying. There are of course people who 
are enraptured with to-day—with its new 
architecture, its luminous placards, its 
loud speakers, its automobiles, its aero- 
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CULTURE OF TO-DAY 


planes,—and say with Blaise Cendrars: 
“Sobriety, elegance, comfort, luxury, 
that is to-day.”* Against such admirers 
stand a large number of writers, such as 
Durtain, Duhamel, Rops, who bring our 
world to trial, especially our machinery, 
which, however, cures some of the 
wounds that it itself inflicts. How are 
we to explain this paradox of criticisms 
which become the more numerous, the 
more the conditions improve ? 

Surely the explanation must lie in the 
fact that even if progress be undeniable, 
the proletariat does not profit by it in the 
same measure as other classes do. This 
inequality seems now to us intolerable, 
for our conscience is at last “‘converted 
to the human’’. 

The Conversion to the Human is the 
very title of the new book of M. Guéhen- 
no, who lately interpreted Caliban’s 
thought. He tells of a proletarian dec- 
laring with “a spiteful growl”: “Culture! 
We don’t give a damn for it! ’’—Just as 
the Caliban of Renan said: ‘Down with 
books! down with Latin!” And he 
shows that if the proletarian speaks in 
this way, it isnot only because “‘the day’s 
work finished, one is ‘done,’ one wants 
to rest,’ but because culture has become 
inhuman. It was not so in ancient 
Greece for the Greeks did not separate cul- 
ture from “philanthropy,” from a tender 
good will for all men’. But in passing 
through Rome the Humanities trans- 
formed themselves into contempt for or- 
dinary people, “and we must say it, the 
humanist tradition upon which we live 
is much more Roman than Greek”, It 
does not aim at forming benevolent 
minds, but rather at forming minds proud 
of their knowledge which separates them 
from the masses. It is sufficient to have 
learned some Latin and Greek to obtain 
the degree of Master of Arts, and later to 
get a position of authority and command. 
Such a position obtained—either as teach- 
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er, engineer or director of a business—a 
man, even if he be sprung from the mass- 
es, may turn from them and become “a 
master among the masters’’. Is it not 
easy to imagine, then, that culture should 
be an object of suspicion to the working 


man. He connects it with authority, with . 


capitalism, with everything that oppres- 
ses him, and believes that no help can be 
looked for from the intellectuals. Indeed, 
who has ever heard of them attempting 
to construct a civilization for the com- 
mon people? 

But M. Guehénno has not one of those 
highly detached minds for which a 
diagnosis is alone sufficient. After expos- 
ing the evil, he seeks the remedy.. He 
says :— 

A new spirit must intervene. The function 
of the Humanities is not to make chiefs. Our 
ears are deafened by the word ‘‘chief’’. The 
function of the Humanities is to make men. . . 
They give us a system of thought. Then let it 
be a sound system and not a sophisticated one. 
They teach a great human tradition of thought 


and work. Let this tradition take into con- 
sideration the efforts of all men. 


In other words it must help us to be 
converted to the human—that one con- 
version which matters, ‘“‘because it is the 
only one which entails difficulties and 


The Faith of a Moralist. Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews, 1926-28. By A.E. TAYLOR. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. Two 
Volumes, 15s. each.) 

Three age old problems are taken up 
by Dr. Taylor. They are, the nature of 
God, the nature of the created universe 
with the beings thereon, and the relation- 
ship between the two. The first volume 
treats of “natural’’ theology, 7. ¢., the 
reaching up of the temporal creature to- 
wards the eternal ; the second, of “‘reveal- 
ed” theology, the outgoing of the divine 
towards the mortal. The keynote of the 
lectures is that man’s life is a battlefield, 
since he isa being neither wholly temporal 
nor eternal, but both at once. While 
the book deals with that conflict on the 
moral plane, it is doubly interesting, for 
it depicts, unconsciously to its author, 


sacrifices”. 
At the same time as M. Guehénno is 
recalling to our minds the social value of 
culture, Dr. Réné Sand publishes Social 
Service throughout the World (Assis- 
tance, Foresight, Hygiene). In this book 
whose motto is taken from Pascal—““You 
are members of the same body. You 
ought to help each other’—the author 
explains the new system and method by 
which it is possible not only to fight both 
the causes and effects of pauperism, but 
also “to sustain, to fortify, to enlarge 
human personality in spite of all the in 
fluences which strive to hurt, to mutilate, 
to crush it.”’ And truly, the systematic 
effort made in England, France, Italy 
and other countries, a philanthropy which 
modestly presents itself as a form of 
justice and, like Cesar, thinks 
nothing is done as long as something re 
mains to be done, rouses our admiration 
So when we now hear such condemnatory 
phrases as “the skilful iniquity which rules 
the present order of the world,” we cannot 
help thinking that even if these iniquities 
are still too numerous, the West 
deserves much pardon because, in spite 
of failures and errors, it is trying t 
construct a more human civilization. 


M. DUGARL 


the same battle on the plane of ideas 
the great fight between eternal wisdom 
and temporal learning. At times the 
lecturer’s natural intuition is uppermost 
and he grasps the changeless truths ol 
the science of the soul; at others, alas 
the false notions of the race mind, af 
misconceptions due to religious predilec- 
tion and ignorance of facts, hold the field. 
At times we find such shining passage 
as this: 


It is not a man’s circumstances, . . .but hi 
personality which must be unmade and remade 
if felicity is to be obtained. He must grow int 
a personality which has its centre not in tf 
competitive finite selfhood with which we 
begin, but in the infinite and eternal. Ever 
stage in the process is a dying out of the natuf 
man into the spiritual man, and in all of us tit 
natural man ‘‘dies hard’’. Hence the “ wa 
in the members’’ is no temporary incident 1 
the moral history of man, but its fundament 
and persistent character, . 
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Again, we can hear an echo of the noble 
teachings of Shri Krishna, when Dr. 
Taylor speaks of the right attitude towards 
the performance of duties; and there are 
many other wise and brilliant sayings, 
throughout the first volume especially. 
Indeed, in commonsense ethics, Dr. 
Taylor is a guide to be valued, but, when 
worldly and religious belief step upon the 
scene, he falls into contradictions, false 
judgments, and subtle avoidance of the 
problems, as in the question of “‘suffering”’. 
There is no clear understanding of what 
the ancient teachers of East and West 
meant by GOD, by the soul’s immortality, 
and by such doctrines as that of re- 
incarnation. Here he has fallen into 
the popular error of mistaking the psyche 
for the nous, the transient “personality”’ 
for the eternal “individuality,” and vice- 
versa. The resulting fanciful conception, 
in which, for example, the Buddha or 
the Christ of one incarnation may become 
a thief or a murderer in the next, is easily 
demolished by Dr. Taylor as the non- 
sense which it is. But it has no more 
relation to the real doctrine, than sea 
froth has to pearls. 

It is noteworthy that the means of 
correcting the erroneous notions in Dr. 
Taylor’s book lie in the book itself, if 
the truths it contains are worked out to 
their logical conclusions. The clue, for 
example, to “reincarnation” lies in the 
expansion of the idea of man as being 
both eternally divine and temporally 
mortal. All the errors, however, spring 
from one root, the false idea of a person- 
al god, separate from his creatures. 
Hence we are presented with the illogi- 
cality of “a world created from nothing,” 
the injustice of (potential) “redemption 
purchased by the sufferings of the God- 
Man,” and finally the postulate that man 
shapes his own destiny, though he is at 
the same time wholly the creation of a 
personal god on whom he is utterly 
dependent. Yet in ethical practice Dr. 
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Taylor proclaims man as responsible. 
Thus: 

. . . to be free we must be masters not only 
of our fortunes, but of our moodsand passions, 
in other words, of all that is mutable and tem- 
poral within us as well as without us. ...To 
attain the good at all man must be master of 
his fate and himself. And if man is merely a 
temporal being, and nothing more, he can be 
master of neither, 

The same fallacy again, about the 
nature of God, leads the lecturer to speak 
in praise of “Christianity” in terms 
which prove it, by his own definition, to 
be one of the imperfect religions. What, 
then, are the marks of the true and 
complete Religion? He himself gives 
the answer. 

No religion under which a genuine spiritual 
life has flourished can be simfly false, and the 
religion which would establish its claim to be 
the one true faith must therefore stand the 
test of showing that it actually provides full re- 
cognition for all the elements of abiding truth 
in all the others, and does so by integrating 
their various insights into a real unity. It 
must also. stand the test of being able to sus- 
tain the spiritual life of men as men, irrespect- 
ive of circumscribing conditions of time, loca- 
lity, race or manners. 

There is one more test to add, that it 
must give to each man the knowledge of 
his own nature and powers, and of the 
greater nature in which he lives; and 
students will recognize the three-fold aim 
of the ageless Theosophical Movement. 
Men may speak Theosophy unwittingly, 
may even, like Dr. Taylor, condemn 
their own false conception of it, and yet, 
play a part in that mighty movement. 

To sum up, the value of the lectures 
lies primarily in their ethical outlook, 
and also in the fact that they do show 
to what point the evolution of the Gop- 
IDEA has reached to-day in the best of 
the race mind. Finally they afford 
every reader ample opportunity of exer- 
cising discrimination between head- 
learning and soul-wisdom, to separate 
the true diamonds, and there are many 
in the book, from the false. 


E. W, 
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The Origin and Growth of Religion 
By W. ScHMIDT, (Methuen & Co, 
London) 

This book is based on the author’s 
larger work, The Origin of the Idea of 
God, two volumes of which have already 
been published and two more are yet to 
appear. If Father Schmidt’s conclu- 
sions are accepted then there is no doubt 
that his book will be as epoch-making 
as Frazer’s Golden Bough. Even other- 
wise, his masterly survey of the theories 
regarding the origin of religion must 
make it an invaluable possession to all 
students, 

In 1878 Max Miller delivered his 
Hibbert Lectures, the title of which was 
the same as that of Father Schmidt’s 
book. Within these fifty and odd years no 
less than seven theories about the origin 
of religion have held the field in suc- 
cession :—Max Muller’s theory of nature 
myths, Lubbock’s theory of fetishism, 
Spenser’s theory of ghost-worship, 
Tylor’s theory of animism, Siecke’s 
theory of star-myths, Robertson Smith’s 
theory of totemism and Frazer’s theory 
of magic. Father Schmidt discusses all 
these theories, traces their development 
and adduces facts which militate against 
them. It is really difficult to speak 
with restraint about the amazing wealth 
of information regarding the literature 
on the subject given in these pages. 

The main object of the book, however, 
is to draw attention to certain incontro- 
vertible facts first noticed by Andrew 
Lang in his The Making of Religion in 
1898. There are certain tribes in 
Australia and Africa who are ethnologi- 
cally the most primitive and who yet 
have a clear and definite conception of a 
Supreme Being which could not have 
been derived from magic or ghosts. 
Andrew Lang wrote :— 

We want to know how Gods, makers of 
things (or of most things ), fathers in heaven, 
and friends, guardians of morality, seeing what 

is good or bad in the hearts of men, were 
evolved, as is supposed, out of ghosts or surviv- 
ing souls of the dead. That such moral, 
practically omniscient Gods are known to the 


very lowest savages—Bushmen, Fuegians, 
Australians—we shall demonstrate. 


Father Schmidt now elaborates this 
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thesis with far greater wealth of detail 
than Lang could have done. And he 
summarises the present situation thus :— 

No one who has read the long list of eminent 
researchers given in the preceding sections car 
fail to realize that the question of ‘‘high gods of 
low races’’ (Lang’s formula) has passed beyond 
the first stage. . . Its strong support is known 
fact, the authenticity and generally native 
origin of the beings in question is no longer 
disputed by any investigator of repute. 

When he comes to describe the nature 
and attributes of the primitive high God, 
Father Schmidt seems rather to over- 
state his case. He tries to make out 
that the most primitive of races have 
already the highest type of monotheism. 
Well, making allowance for some exag- 
geration, what do we find as the result 
of his research, and what light does it 
throw on the origin of religion? The 
origin of religion is not animism or ghost- 
worship or totemism or magic, but reli- 
gion itself. The older theorists had all 
been under the influence of evolutionism 
which always assumed that progress 
took place along a single line from sim- 
ple to complex. But Truth is many- 
sided. And there are several parallel 
and independent lines of development. 
Father Schmidt gives an apt quotation 
on this point from Ankermann :— 

It would seem rather that we have to do with 
several lines of thought, running parallel to 
each other, which originated independently, but 
soon blended in all manner of relations, In- 
stead of a simple process of development, 
everywhere following the same course, we must 
assume a number of different developments 
from whose crossing and mutual influence the 
manifold forms of religion which we may 
Observe to-day have sprung up as _ history 
progressed. 

Thus religion did not arise out of magic 
or anything ; but religion as well as magic 
or animism or mythology arose out of the 
complex nature of man. If there has 
been progress in religious ideas in the 
case of some tribes, there has been also 
deterioration in the case of some other 
tribes. If theology postulates the fall of 
man and scientific evolutionism postulates 
the rise of man, history humbly records 
both rise and fall. 

D. S. SARMA 


[Prof. D, S. Sarma's able review suggests to us 
that this problem should also be examined from 
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the Hindu view point—the origin of Dharma 
- and its expression Shruti, Smriti, and Itihasa- 
Purana. Not even human experience, psycho- 
logical or mystical, fully explains the why and 


the how of the origin of religions. Modern 
Theosophy and Ancient Hinduism coincide in 
this as in so many other views,—EDs. ] 


Science and Faith. By HuGcu W. 
SANDFORD. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
London. 42s. ) 

Mr. Sandford’s ultimate purpose in 
writing this long, and at times rather 
difficult book, is to show that, in the 
words of his suggested alternative sub- 
title, “Science Becomes Intelligible when 
Interpreted Spiritually’. His chief me- 
thod is by analysis. Volume I is devoted 
almost exclusively to Philosophy, Vol- 
ume II to an examination of modern 
Science, and more particularly to its 
most recent pronouncements in Mathe- 
matical Physics. Philosophically, Mr. 
Sandford is an Idealistic Monist, and 
his main thesis may be taken in his own 
words (p. 51) as the affirmation that 
“the life of both matter and mind de- 
pends upon a process of change which 
affects both characters simultaneously, 
but differently—a process, which, by its 
active accomplishment, makes our lives 
of sensations real”. Further, to quote 
from the summary, givenin the form of 
a dialogue between Authorand Publisher 
Mr. Sandford writes : 


I must believe. .. .that the evolution of 
matter into spirit should proceed within the 
body whether it be dead or alive, whether 
organised into a homogeneous unity or whether 
disintegrated into separate parts. 


And, finally in this connection :— 


The Evolution of Substance into Spirit... 
is the great reality. In it there arises that 
intimate association of mind with matter from 
which comes man’s real, but now confused, 
knowledge. In the heart of this process man 
receives both his sense-perceptions and his 
limited ability to ‘‘know’’. . .And this means 
of knowing, when but slightly more clarified 

. -will supply the firm basis of an intelle- 
ctually sustained religion. . . In this final end- 
ing, religion, science and philosophy will 
unite. 


Now, although this statement lacks 


the definiteness and something of the 
true intention of the simpler affirmation 


* The Secret Doctrine. 1.179. 


t Ibid, I, 178 


that “Matter is Spirit, and vice versa, 
and... the Universe and the Deity 
which informs it are unthinkable apart 
from each other,”* I was prepared in 
advance to accept Mr. Sandford’s conclu- 
sion as here indicated, and his general 
philosophical argument in so far as it is 
designed to show that the tendency of 
evolution is towards, in effect, “a con- 
crete manifestation of the Universal 
Energy which itself has not yet become 
individualised”.t Yet with his method 
and his argument, itself, I have found 
myself in constant disagreement, chiefly 
because it seems to me that from first to 
last he misapprehends both the functions 
and uses of Science in the intellectual 
world. 

At the back of Mr. Sandford’s mind 
still remains, I believe, the old regard of 
Science as the “Anti-Christ”. With his 
reason he has endeavoured to cure him- 
self of this misapprehension. But when 
he says that “the usual scientific princi- 
ples” are “utterly mechanistic and void 
of grounds for spirituality” or that we 
‘come toa point where we must take 
sides” (italics in the original), he not 
only begs an essential question, but, in 
my opinion, displays that old attitude of 
irritation induced by the scientist’s claim 
to certain knowledge, which may be a 
real impediment to the progress of the 
Spirit. 

His chief bugbear, in this connection, 
is the principle of conservation, whether 
of matter or energy. At this butt, he 
tilts on every possible occasion, until 
we are inclined to regard it as a kind of 
“King Charles’s head” that will, despite 
his best endeavours, insist upon finding 
place in his testimonial. Wherefore we 
may fairly take this exampleas character- 
istic of his main argument, and I would 
urge in the first place that as a weapon 
used to attack the general physicist 
position it is rather unhappily chosen, 
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The Conservation principle, in fact, has 
already been so severely shaken as regards 
matter that Sir James Jeans and other 
physicists have admitted that matter 
appears to be truly destructible, that is 
to say changed into immaterial energy. 
But assuming that the Conservation 
of Energy still remains as a firm article 
of belief, the principle, as such, need be 
no obstacle to Mr. Sandford’s main 
argument. It is, fundamentally, nothing 
more than a matter of the name we give 
to the physicist’s “energy”; and in his 
attempt to confute Science on its own 
ground, our author is wasting time. 

For I would suggest that we should 
from the outset take it for granted that 
Science “can know nothing of first 
causes,” which are in their nature and by 
the scientists’ own admission outside their 
purview, since Science deals solely with 
measurable and ponderable phenomena. 
Nevertheless, limited as it is by this 
immense restriction, in the past ten or 
twenty years Science itself has laid a 
powerful axe at the root of the mechanistic 
position; as anyone may deduce for 
himself by contrasting the writings of 
such men as Whitehead and Eddington 
with those of Huxley and Heckel— 
which last writer, by the way, Mr. Sand- 
ford seems not to have fully understood. 
There are many roads to knowledge, 
and though we may interpret Science 
spiritually, as our author suggests, its 
methods and the conclusions it draws 
from them must remain peculiarly its 
own. For example, when Mr. Sandford 
attempts to criticise not only the principle 
of, but the evidence for the general theory 
of Relativity, he lays himself open to 
destructive attack. When he says, for 
example, speaking of the bending of 
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light-rays by a sufficiently dense gravita- 
tional field, “have we any right to assert 
that the power which has thus unex- 
pectedly curved light-energies as they 
pass through extended space and time is 
altogether a mechanical power ?”’, he so far 
exceeds his province as to become slightly 
ludicrous ; and his suggestion of a Spiritual 
Cause, in this connection, is almost on a 
par with the suggestion of Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s father that God had specially 
created fossils of extinct animals in order 
to test our faith in the first Chapter of 
Genesis. Relativity, in short, is nota 
cosmological but a mathematical theory, 
which so far as it has been tested, has 
held good in various relations; and Mr. 
Sandford has not attempted a spiritual 
interpretation of it, but attacked it with 
insufficient understanding, and, as I re- 
gard it, on false grounds. 

I have left myself no space for further 
comment, such as that I had intended to 
make on the chapter entitled “A Criti- 
cism of Mathematics,” which could, in 
fact, be condensed into the simple state- 
ment that number is purely quantitative 
and never qualitative; but the summary 
of my whole feeling with regard to Mr. 
Sandford’s gallant essay is that it will 
have little value for the Theosophist. 
“The pure object apart from conscious- 
ness,” wrote Madame Blavatsky, “‘is un- 
known to us while living on the plane 
of our three-dimensional World; as we 
know only the mental states it excites 
in the perceiving Ego;”’t and if we 
believe that, let us take it for granted 
that although Science may serve a 
temporary purpose in our acquisition of 
knowledge, we can never look to it for 
any interpretation of the true wisdom. 


J. D. B. 


* In this modern science is approaching the doctrine of pralaya, dissolution of all things, 


from atoms to cosmos. 
Spirit. 


If Matter resolves itself into Energy, Energy itself resolves itself into 
The other half of the doctrine deals with manifestation, Jrabhava,—the emanation of — 


all beings and things from the state of repose and obscuration into which they had fallen. 
Homogeneity unfolding into Heterogeneity and vsee versa, is the principle of evolution according 


to Theosophy.—Ebs. 
+ The Secret Doctrine I, 329 
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Science and First Principles. By 


_ F.S.C. NORTHROP. (Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Prof. Northrop in his book has traced 
step by step the progress of Science from 
the time of the early Greek scientists to 
the present day. In his extensive survey 
of this wide field he has been able to 
demonstrate that our present progress is 
entirely built on the first principles, in- 
adequate as they seemed, of the Greeks. 
During the two thousand years’ interval 
science apparently has circled back to 
the first principles of the Greek scientist 
without having as yet solved the mystery 
of matter, mind, and life any more 
effectively. 

Prof. Northrop has evidently a new 
solution to many of the old unsolved 
problems, which he thinks explains hither- 
to conflicting points of view. 

From a study of L. J. Henderson's 
“Nomogram” of the Blood (chap. iv) the 
Author is led to believe that life is a 
dynamic, complex, heterogenous physico- 
chemical equilibrium, although he admits 
elsewhere: “Nevertheless, the type of 
physico-chemical system which is present 
in a living organism cannot be produced 
by the traditional kinetic atomic theory” 
(p.197). The dynamic type of equilibrium 
which life presents “involves a very 
improbable type of permutation’? which 
cannot be accounted for by the traditional 
Statistical principles. The physico- 

chemical stability of life as exhibited by 
the complex organic substance, hemo- 
globin, is not to be explained by traditional 
atomic principles. How then is the 
mystery of Nature to be solved, what 
explanation will answer the bewildering 
series of phenomena met with in every- 
day life? Prof. Northrop seems to find 
an answer in his Macroscopic atom 
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theory of “one large spherical physical 
macroscopic atom which surrounds and 
congests” Kinetic Microscopic atoms. 
However complex a relation the physico- 
chemical process involved in hemoglobin 
Henderson’s nomogram may reveal, the 
mere introduction of a macroscopic atom 
out of necessity will explain nothing 
different from the traditional kinetic 
atomic theory of modern physics. 

In the chapters on “Man” and “Founda- 
tions of Experience” it is explained that 
the physical theory of nature breaks down 
when confronted with the experience of 
man—of colour, sound, pleasure, and 
pain. ‘This necessitates the introduction 
of a psychic element and consciousness 
in Nature, and the atom becomes endowed 
with consciousness. So far so good. But 
the macroscopic atomic theory of Prof. 
Northrop which he offers as covering 
every purpose, as overcoming all diffi- 
culties, and reconciling the irreconcilable 
theories of modern science, far from 
explains the nature of consciousness, life, 
and matter and the emergence of these. 
A macroscopic physical atom congesting 
microscopic kinetic atoms cannot by 
reason give rise to consciousness and life 
which are non-material. In trying to 
justify the findings of modern science in 
all its aspects modern philosophy itself 
is led astray and has perforce to adopt 
physical measures to explain Nature and 
the Universe. 

It is time modern philosophy began to 
give a lead to modern science in the 
right understanding of such important 
aspects as matter, mind, and life; but it 
must be very careful not to fall into a 
materialistic attitude. ‘This to us seems 
the great drawback in the book under 
review. 


Re is hws 
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THE ZIMBABWE RUINS 


In the August number of your est- 
eemed journal, in “Ends and Sayings,” 
you refer to my article on Zimbabwe, 
in which you say that I have determined 
the period of the building of Zimbabwe 
in correspondence with the life and 
teaching of Zoroaster, that is, about 700- 
1000 B. c., after which you quite 
rightly quote various authors who show 
that it is not possible to fix the date of 
Zoroaster, and you conclude, “To try 
to fix a date for these ancient monuments 
with the aid of an uncertain and unfixed 
era of Zoroaster, ranging from 7000 to 
700 B. C., is to say the least, unsatis- 
factory.” . 

Iam very sorry that you have mis- 
understood mein this. I refer the con- 
struction of Zimbabwe not to the time 
of the life and teaching of Zoroaster, 
but to the era when the religion of 
Mazdeism became dominant in Ancient 
Persia and the method of disposal of the 


dead in dakhmas became general, that 


is about the time of the Sassanid dynasty, 
(226-637 A. D.), which I explain also by 
a selection of historical facts. ; 
In this way the time of origin of the 
buildings of Zimbabwe can by no means 
be described as “uncertain and unfixed”. 


Johannesburg P. S. NAZAROFF 


ADISESHA 

Adigesha is a person that is not in- 
frequently mentioned in the Indian 
Puranas but they do not give many 
details of him. He is the king of serpents 
and has a thousand hoods. Carrying 
the earth on them (or one of them), he 
lives in the nether-world known as 
Rasatala where he holds his court; he 
also floats on the Ocean of Milk 
(Kshirasamudra), where, on a couch 
formed of the folds of his body, Maha- 
vishnu rests and sleeps. his “yogic” 
sleep; he is known by the name of 

esha and Ananta also. Meagre though 
these details are, they are incongruous ; 


for if AdiSesha lives in Rasatala bearing 
the earth, he cannot at the same time be 
floating on the Ocean of Milk carrying 
Mahavishnu. 


H. P. Blavatsky has pointed out — 
however in The Secret Doctrine (I. 
305-6) that “the Puranas are written — 
emblems” and that “no Egyptian papy- 
rus, no Indian olla (i. e. palm-leaf), no 
Assyrian tile or Hebrew scroll, should © 
be read and accepted literally”—‘“‘Every 
symbol in papyrus or olla, is a many- 
faced diamond, each of whose facets not 
merely bears several interpretations, but 
relates likewise to several sciences.” 
One should not therefore interpret 
literally the details mentioned above of — 
Adigesha; here is one based on some ~ 
statements contained in The Secret — 
Doctrine. 

The word “serpents” used in the 
Puranas does not denote snakes but 
men of greatly advanced evolution. 
Writes H.P. Blavatsky :— 


In every ancient language the word 
dragon signified what it now does in 
_Chinese—(lang) i.e., “the being who 
excels in intelligence” and in Greek 
drakon, or “he who sees and watches”. 
And is it to the animal of that name 
that any of these epithets can apply ? Is 
it not evident, wherever superstition — 
and oblivion of the primitive meaning 
may have led savages now, that the © 
said qualifications were intended to — 
apply to the human originals, who 
were symbolized by serpents and 
dragons? These “originals’’—called 
to this day in China “the Dragons of 
Wisdom’’—were the first disciples of 
the Dhyanis, who were their instruct- 
ors; in short, the primitive adepts of 
the Third Race, and later, of the 
Fourth and Fifth Races. (II. 210.) 


And in conformity with this, we find 
the term “Serpents” and “Serpents of 
Wisdom” used in the Stanzas of Dzyan 
and the many extracts from the Occult 
Commentaries cited by H.P. Blavatsky 
in that book, to signify “adepts’’; see for 
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instance, pp. 351, 352, 355, etc., in Vol. 


II, and also p. 280, footnote 1. 


The term “King of Serpents’? may 


denote therefore the Great Being who 
is the King, that is the first, the chief of 


the adepts referred to above. About 
this Great Being, H. P. Blavatsky 
writesin The Secret Doctrine (1,207 ff, ) 
to which the student must refer, as the 
quotation is lengthy. 

Those who take the trouble to look up 
the reference, however, are in a position 
to understand well the other details also 
mentioned above. The name Adigesha 
is formed of two words, adi meaning 
“beginning first’ and Sesha meaning 

remainder ; what remains over (at or 

after the end)”; and hence the name 
denotes one who is the first and who 
will remain over after the end, that is 
until the last “pilgrim’’ has crossed into 
the circle of Light. Anant means “he 
who has no end”’ and is thus a synonym 
of Sesha ; these two names too denote 
the Being who, “sitting at the threshold 
of LIGHT within the circle of Darkness’’ 
will not quit his post until the last 
“pilgrim”? has passed into the circle of 
Light. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the identity of Subrahmanya, 
Kumara and the king of serpents is 
pointed out plainly by the temple and 
surroundings also at Subrahmanya (a 
place of pilgrimage in the South Canara 
District ). This temple is dedicated to 
the worship of the king of serpents who 
is also called Subrahmanya. ( The 
sanctum contains no stone image but 
only an ant-hill or valmika, while a 
small stream that runs by is called 
Kumara-dhara—the rill of Kumara ). 

Adisesha is described in the Srimad- 
Bhagavata (V.25.8) as being “the object 
of meditation to mumukshus ( those 
desirous of liberation)’’ and as “entering 
into the inmost heart consisting of sat- 
tva, rajas and tamas and destroying the 

knots there (hrdaya-granthi), consisting 
of avidya (nescience), formed from the 
vasana of acts done from time without 
beginning.” 


Mysore + A. VENKATASUBBIAH 


OMENS AND SIGNS , 


A good omen acts like a tonic on the 
mind and spirit of one who has faith in 
it. There is an elation of spirit, a glow 
of hope. ‘There are bad omens as well, 
which without doubt have a devastating 
effect upon the mind. 

To a Hindu everything around him is 
an auspicious or an inauspicious sign. 
A good sign may be anything, from the 
fall of a petal to the coming of an elephant. 
A bad sign may be anything from the 
simple process of blowing one’s nose to 
a darkening sky. 

No Hindu will leave his house without 
doing a little reconnoitring, if he is set- 
ting out on some important business. He 
will scan with anxious eyes the end of 
the street, for, if a widow is coming 
in his direction it is a bad sign; he will 
wait till she has passed. If a single brahman 
is coming it is equally bad. So are: a man 
with an untied tuft of hair; a man bear- 
ing a bundle of faggots or a pot of oil or 
smouldering fire. Your path must not be 
crossed by a cat ora dog; overhead the 
eagles must not circle from left to right. 
And again, if somebody calls you from 


‘behind or asks you where you are going, 


or offers to accompany you just as you 
step out of your house, it is an ill-omen. 
If, as you start, you strike your foot 
against a stone, though your toe may 
bleed, the physical pain will be nothing 
compared to the mental, for it is a sure 
sign that disappointment is waiting for 
you at the other end. Some persons 
accept these signs so completely that 
they even cancel an engagement on the 
strength of a bad omen. ‘They feel that 
there is little need to go all the way to 
learn what fate, through an omen, has 
indicated at the beginning. A man who 
is responsible for a bad sign is not easily 
forgiven. If he is thoughtless enough to 
sneeze, blow his nose, utter a negative 
remark, or yawn, when some important 
negotiations or discussions are going on, 
he will be very nearly driven away from 
the place. 

If there are bad signs to depress, there 
are any number of good signs to elevate 
one’s spirits. Cows, a foaming pot of 
toddy, flowers, women who are not 
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widows, two brahmans, tinkling of bells 
and, curiously enough, a dead body, and 
a hundred other things are considered 
good signs. However urgent a business 
may be, some people will wait for a 
good sign before they leave the house. 
It may take a long time. But punctu- 
ality is not an obsession with our people. 
A good sign is worth all the waiting. I 
have seen an extreme expression of this 
in a friend of mine, who will wait inde- 
finitely till a cow or a flower-seller 
appears, before he leaves his house even 
for an aimless evening walk. 

There is a whole shastra about the 
common wall lizard. Every little cry 
that it utters is full of significance. It 
is always good tohear it. On Wednesday 
if it cries from the east, there is some 
happy news coming. [If it cries from the 
north on Sunday, it means you will be 
getting money. Saturday, north, darsan 
of a king; and so on. If a lizard falls 
on your head, it indicates that you are 
about to get into some trouble or intri- 
gue. If it falls on the eyebrow, you are 
about to receive a king’s grace; on the 
lower lip and chest, wealth; right ear, 
long life ; left ear, success in business ; 
chin, punishment from a king; neck, 
death of enemy; foot, travel; nails, loss 
of wealth; hand, sorrow; top of the 
head, death ; and so on, 

There are good and bad days of the 
week. Tuesday and Saturday are gene- 
rally bad for commencing any work. 
Wednesday and Friday are always good. 

And again there is what is known as 
the Ragukalam. It lasts for about an 
hour and a half every day. On Monday 
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it falls between 7-30 and 9 A. M,, 
on Tuesday between 3 and 4-30 P. M., 
on Wednesday between 12 noon and 
1-30 P. M., and so on. Anything that 
is done in that period is doomed to fail. 
There is correspondingly another period 
of the same duration everyday called 
Gulikaikalam, which is most auspicious 
for any work. 

What might be the basis of this 
elaborate classification of things into 
good and bad, auspicious and the inaus- 
picious? An investigation into this ques- 
tion is likely to yield interesting results. 


Mysore R. K. NARAYANASWAMI 


[ We answer :—Superstition is responsible 
for such accumulation and generalization. 
Omens are facts of Occultism: they are 


marks or signs of the Light as well as 


of the Dark side of Nature. Three factors 
should be noted: false interpretation, guess- 
work and fanciful seeing of omens where 
none exist ; secondly, psychic-clairvoyant inter- 
pretations, more often wrong than correct; 
finally, true spiritual clairvoyance which alone 
is capable of noting and interpreting omens 
according to a branch of Occult Science. Only 
the possessors of this last are the true readers 
of omens; they rarely speak of them but use 
their knowledge in secrecy and silence. Inthe 
Bhagavad-Gita, I. 31, Arjuna refers to his see- 
ing ‘‘adverse or inauspicious omens’; that he 
had read them reversed is shown by the sub- 
sequent events of the Great War and his part 
in it, Once H. P. B. wrote (The Theosophist 
vol. III, P. 249) :—‘'The theory of omens and 
portents has some basis of truth. But the cre- 
dulity of the superstitious has carried the 
matter to absurd lengths. The subject is too 
vast to enter upon until we have exhausted 
the more important branches of occultism.”’ 
—Eps.] 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


During November, the Buddhist 
world must have felt great satis- 
faction, for its premier organi- 
zation, the Mahabodhi Society 
achieved its grand objective of 
erecting a Vihara at Sarnath, 
near Benares, where the Enligh- 
tened One preached his first words 
of Wisdom. Of all the exoteric 
religions now extant Buddhism is 
the least corrupted. Absence of 
priestly power has been a benefi- 
_ cent factor in producing this result. 
The splendid philosophy and sub- 
lime ethics of Gautama, who 
lived six hundred years before the 
Christian era, are potent and 
can inspire and elevate not only 
the learned classes but what are 
often wrongly named the un- 
cultured masses. Let us hope that 
from the Sarnath Centre help 
and influence will reach the whole 
of India and affect especially 
the large numbers of the sub- 
merged classes who though 
Hindu and Indian by natural 
affinity, are yet drifting towards 
those who proselytise them to 
alien creeds. Neglected by the 
high caste Hindus, it were only 
natural for them to follow the 
Teacher who accepted in His 
Sangha, Upali, the Barber, the 
humble devotee who became the 
exalted adviser of his fellows. 
Glorious will be the day for India 
when a large Buddhist commu- 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers." 
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nity flourishes on its ancient 


soil. 


In an article on “The Perspec- 
tive of Modern Science,” (Scientific 
American, September), Paul R. 
Heyl writes that scientific dis- 
coveries may come about in three 
ways: (1) by accidental discoveries, 
(2) by induction from experiment, 
(3) by suggestion or prediction 
from theory. One wonders whether 
in this orderly universe—where 
uniformity and continuity prevail, 
where there is a general sequence 
of cause and effect, an inevitability 
of consequences, and an absence 
of caprice—such a thing as acci- 
dent can occur. That which we 
term an “accidental happening” is 
a misnomer, since everything that 
happens cannot but be the result 
of law—eternal, immutable, ever 
active. The accidental discoveries, 
such as that of X-rays, of which 
Dr. Heyl speaks, are neither 
miracles, nor accidents, nor coin- 
cidences, but come about through 
the operation of laws still unknown 
to science. 

H. P. Blavatsky gives in Isis 


Unveiled (1.3), an _ interesting 
account of one such “accidental 
discovery”’. 


The Astor Library of New York has 
recently been enriched by a facsimile of 
an Egyptian Medical Treatise, written 
in the sixteenth century B.C. (or, more 
precisely, 1552 B.C.), which, according to 
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the commonly received chronology, is the 
time when Moses was just twenty-one 
years of age. The original is written 
upon the inner bark of Cyperus papyrus, 
and has been pronounced by Professor 
Schenk, of Leipsig, not only genuine, but 
also the most perfect ever seen. It con- 
sists of a single sheet of yellow-brown 
papyrus of finest quality, three-tenths of 
a metre wide, more than twenty metres 
long, and forming one roll divided into 


one hundred and ten pages all carefully . 


numbered., It was purchased in Egypt, 
in 1872-3, by the archeologist Ebers, 
of “‘a well-to-do Arab from Luxor.” The 
New York Tribune, commenting upon 
the circumstance, says: The papyrus 
. “bears internal evidence of being one of 
the six Hermetic Books on Medicine 
» named by Clement of Alexandria.” 

The editor further says: “At the time 
of Iamblichus, A.D. 363, the priests of 
Egypt showed forty-two books which 
they attributed to Hermes (Thuti). Of 
these, according to that author, thirty-six 
contained the history of all human 
knowledge; the last six treated of anatomy, 
of pathology, of affections of the eye, in- 
struments of surgery, and of medicines. 
The Papyrus Ebers is indisputably one 
of these ancient Hermetic works.” 

If soclear a ray of light has been thrown 
upon ancient Egyptian science, by the 
accidental (?) encounter of the German 
archeologist with one ‘well-to-do Arab” 
from Luxor, how can we know what 
sunshine may be let in upon the dark 
crypts of history by an equally accidental 
meeting between some other prosperous 
Egyptian and another’ enterprising 
student of antiquity! 


After an introduction on the 
present orientation of science, Dr. 
Heyl describes in detail the 
Schordinger atom and its wave 
properties,showing how the general 
law of the principle of indeter- 
minacy has been developed. In 
this connection he says: 
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The importance of the principle of 
indeterminacy is undeniable, but we 
must be careful, not to read too 
much into it. In some quarters it has 
been regarded as overthrowing the phi- 
losophy of determinism. This I think 
is going farther than is warranted. 3 


Determinism is an old philosophy. . . 
But the interest in the subject is peren- 
nial. . . . Briefly speaking determinism 
asserts that nothing is due to chance, but 
that there is a definite cause for every- 
thing that happens and that this series 
of cause and effect runs back in an 
endless chain so that if it were possible 
for us to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the universe at any time we could (at 
least in theory) predict its state at any 
future time. 


The doctrine is regarded as harmless 
as long as it is limited in its application 
to inanimate nature, but when the deter- 
minist attempts to include the action of 
sentient beings in this philosophy, he 
inevitably arouses active opposition on 
the part of some of those beings who 
maintain that their actions are governed 
by free-will and that they can make an 
independent decision as to their course 
of action which could not have been 
predicted from past conditions. 


There is truth in Dr. Heyl’s 
contention. The Theosophical 
philosophy teaches that Will is 
determinative in the human king- 
dom where self-conscious in- 
telligence is at work ; but that there 
is present in non-human beings the 
action of Will which may be called 
automatic and mechanical, but 
which is infallible, and which Will 
Theosophy names Natural Im- 
pulse, Fohatic or Electrical Will 
because on the plane of conscious- 
ness its nature is similar to what 
Electricity is on the plane of 
matter. 
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